





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE PARENTAGE AND CHILDHOOD OF NAPO- 
LEON. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF C. RICHOMME. 


Ir was eleven o’clock in the morning of the 15th 
of August, 1769; the bells of the old cathedral of 
Ajaccio were ringing a full peal, for it was the 
Feast of the Assumption; and the inhabitants, in 
holiday garb, were hastening to the church. Seat- 
ed near the window of a house in St. Charles 
street were two men, whose abstracted air showed 
that their minds were far from the scene upon 
which their eyes seemed fixed in apparent observa- 
tion of the picturesque costume of the passin 
crowd. One of them was an old man, in the gar 
of an ecclesiastic, with noble features, and a profu- 
sion of long white hair. Few could gaze on that 
venerable form without involuntary respect. The 
other was in the prime of life, of lofty stature and 
martial bearing, with a countenance strikingly ex- 
pressive of great energy of character. His attire 
was that of a gentleman of family. 

‘** So you see, Bonaparte,’’ said the old man, at 
1 breaking silence, ‘‘ you must give up this 
foolish notion of emigrating. I say nothing of the 
wretehed life you would lead in England, far from 
your country and your friends. I would rather re- 
mind you of interests sacred, dear to your heart, 
inevitably compromised by such a step. To quit 
Corsiea would be to complete the ruin of already 
shattered fortunes, and to reduce your family to 
utter poverty.’’ 

** What can be worse,”’ replied the other vehe- 
mently, ‘‘ than to live upon our native soil, enslaved 
as it is?” 

‘**] comprehend and respect your grief, Charles. 
Believe me, it is with little short of despair I see 
Corsiea in the power of the French. But we have 
ali done our duty, We have fought for many a lon 
year in the sacred cause of liberty, and it was not ti 
after a hard struggle that we yielded to numerical 
weight. We have now but to resign ourselves to 
the inscrutable decrees of Providence. Tranquilli- 
ty is reéstablished, and God will doubtless yet have 
pity on our unhappy country, and restore it to pros- 
perity. Remain amongst us, Charles; the inter- 
ests of your family demand it. Besides, why may 
you not be still useful to Corsica; you, one of its 
most honored sons !”” 

“Paoli has been obliged to quit his country 
in order to escape persecution. ill the French, 
think you, spare his faithful companion in arms ?”’ 

** You have nothing to fear on that head, Bona- 
parte ; the time of ——— is past. But even 
should they attempt to molest you, I flatter myself 
the Archdeacon Lucien has influence enough to 
make you respected.”’ 

_The old man who spoke—the Archdeacon Lu- 
cen, a man of great talent, and highly esteemed 
in the country—was a member of the ancient and 
lustrous family of the , which had left 
Italy to settle in Corsica about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. His relative and friend, Charles 
Marie Bonaparte, was then the head of the family. 
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Full of courage and energy, he had struggled to 
the last for the national independence. It is well 
known that the Genoese, driven out from Corsica, 
had several times applied to the Brench to aid 
them in maintaining possession of the island ; but 
the Corsicans, under the command of a a supe- 
rior man, Pascal Paoli, repelled every attack, and, 
after a war of nearly thirty years, the republic of 
Genoa, weary of the we Bas contest, left to 
France its pretended conquest. This took place in 
July, 1763. Paoli refused to submit to this foreign 
yoke; and Chauvelin, who came at the head of 
twelve thousand men to take possession of the 
island in the name of the king, Louis XV., was 
completely defeated. But the Count de Vaux 
landed with thirty thousand soldiers, and, after a 
heroic resistance, Corsica was subjugated, and re- 
united to France in the first month of the year 
1769, under the command of a governor, the Count 
de Marbeuf. Paoli took refuge in England. 
Charles Bonaparte had powerfully aided the illus- 
trious general, whose secretary he was, being ever 
by his side throughout the whole of the last cam. 
ign, together with his young wife, Letitia Ramo- 
fine. He had returned to the home of his fathers, 
in Ajaccio,a short time before the conversation 
which we have just repeated. 
aparte rose, and was pacing the room, cast 
ing now and again melancholy glances upon his 
good sword, which was ioteatel over the book- 
case, and already covered with dust. Suddenly a 
great bustle seemed to arise in the house—excla- 
mations, hurryings to and fro, and at last the maid- 
servant made her appearance. ‘‘ Well, Catherine,” 
said Bonaparte, ‘‘ what has happened! Is the house 
on fire ?”’ 

‘* My mistress,”’ said the almost breathless wo- 
man, ‘* was brought home from church ill. We 
were going to call you when she brought into the 
world a fine boy, who is as well as you or I.’’ 

At the instant the clock struck twelve. Bona- 
parte, with a face beaming with delight, and his 
eyes full of tears, threw himself into the arms of 
the archdeacon. 

‘* Let us go see the mother and child,” said the 
old man. ‘* Well, Charles, what say you now to 
going to England t”’ 

Madame Letitia had already two children—a 
boy, Joseph, and a girl, named Elisa. Accordi 
to an old family usage, the new-born infant receiv 
the name of Repaieen: that name, now so cele- 
brated, being given to the youngest son of the fam- 
Wy in honor of one of his ancestors, Napoleon 

rsini, distinguished for his prowess and an 
talent. The little Napoleon was not baptized ti 
he was two years old, on the 2ist of July, 1771—a 
delay of not unfrequent occurrence in Corsica. The 

marble font in which he received the bap- 

tismal waters is stil to be seen in the cathedral of 
Ajaccio. 
** Poor child,’’ said the father, as he returned 
from the ceremony, ‘‘ what destiny is reserved for 
thee, thus born when thy country is ruined !”” 

** When we have two houses, the rain gets into 
one,” says an old Corsican proverb. At this period 
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146 THE PARENTAGE AND CHILDHOOD OF NAPOLEON. 


of ay 0 and patriarchal manners, the noblest fam- 
ilies of the island were satisfied with a town-house ; 
but the ter number of them had a small farm- 
house. of Bonaparte, surrounded with vines 
and olives, situated not far from Ajaccio, was called 
ae ay ag de 

e fine in April, a young woman of striking 
heatep ent-at her‘ nasdlowesh tudor the chadeef de 
old oak.* It was Madame Letitia Bonaparte. 
Around her, on the verdant turf, were her children 
sporting in merry gambols, little ing that they 
were one day to be kings and queens. ‘The good 
mother lifted her head occasionally from her work 
to smile upon her little ones. Suddenly a dispute 
arose amongst the childish group, and in- 
terference became me 

‘* What is the matter, Joseph!’’ said Madame 
arte 


Bonaparte. 
‘** Mamma, it is naughty Napoleon, who wants to 
break the cannon my 4 ve him.”’ 

** What put such a thought into his head ' Come 
here, Napoleon. Will you tell me why you want 
to destroy your oy me ad 

Napoleon came forward, with head erect, in con- 
scious innocence. He was then about eight years 
old: his black hair, his complexion embrowned by 
the sun, and his sparkling eyes, gave a _— 
character to his intelligent countenance : was 
little for his age, but well-built and stout, and of a 

*¢ T do not want to break the cannon,”’ said he ; 
‘*T only want to take it to pieces, to see how it 
is made :"’ and he looked up at his mother trium- 

hantly. 

. ** That is not a bad idea,’’ said Madame Bona- 
parte ; ‘* but, however, in attempting it you may 
- spoil the toy, or lose some part of it. If you are so 
curious to examine the mechanism of the cannon, 
‘veg of your father to take it to pieces for you, for 
‘he will aap to settle it all right again. Mean- 
while, that you may not yield to the temptation, 
and disobey me, you had better give me the toy.” 

Napoleon complied with rather bad grace; but 
his good humor soon returned wher he perceived 
his nurse, Saveria,t approachi with a rush- 
basket, in which was a quantity of broccio (cheese 
made of curdled milk.) Notwithstanding her ugli- 
ness, amounting almost to hideousness, Saveria 
was idolized by the children, especially by Napo- 
leon, by whom she made herself at once feared and 
loved. 

‘“‘ Here, my children,”’ said the good woman ; 
‘see what my husband has just brought you. You 
may eat as much as you like.”’ 

he feast was soon over, and the little boisterous 
guests went off to thank the old peasant, who so 
often brought them nice things. Napoleon re- 
turned to his mother quite out of breath. 

‘* Mamma,”’ said he, ‘‘ my foster-father is going 
back to his home; will you allow me to go wi 
him—he will bring me home the day after to-mor- 
row ?”’ 


* A traveller of very recent date mentions that this oak, 
under which Napoleon so often rested, is still to be seen, 

+ Saveria died about fifteen years ago, in the house of 
Madame Letitia, at Rome, and her little ahode at Ajac- 
cio is still standing. Napoleon always retained his 
attachment for his old nurse. He sent for her to the 
Tuileries upon his coronation, and made her a 
of L’Micpoemin, She Set vine of Consicn, whee , fora 
long term of a See to. the parte family. 
Napoleon speaks ere of a nurse, Mammusica 
Catherina, who used to have continual disputes with his 
grandmother ; perhaps she is the same person. 





“* You forget, my child, that to-morrow is Easter- 
day, and that we are to set off this evening to 
Ajaccio. Would you not like to be present at the 
blessing of our house,* and to dine afterwards with 


your Lucien !”” 
«* Bat I will be home in two days.” 


** You cannot leave us to-day ; another time, 
perhaps, I will allow you to take this little excur- 


sion.’ 

This —- made the little Napoleon very 
angry ; he turned pale with passion, and, stampin 
with a most determined air, he said, ‘‘ But I will 
go with my foster-father, and I will net go to Ajac- 
clo ” 

Madame Bonaparte gave him a look of the 
greatest astonishment ; then resuming hor work, 
said quietly, ‘‘ Go, then; I will not prevent you ; 
but you are going contrary te my wish.” 

, ice chain genie at oe etic’ ho. Rie 
rebel. With downecast head and tearful eyes he 
threw himself into his mother’s arms, erying, in a 
voice broken with sobs, ‘‘ Pardon me, dear mother, 


I will never disobey you any more.”’ 
Madame Letitia had the wer over 
Napoleon, who tenderly loved her. is superior 


woman devoted herself to the education of her chil 
dren with a zeal as remarkable for its rare judicio. s- 
ness as for its devotedness. Never did woman 
better discharge the duties of wife and mother. To 
great good sense, and an elevated mind, she united 
extraordinary of character. Resigned in 
misfortune, y never dazzled her. In the 
midst of the triumphs of Napoleon, when her chil- 
dren were dividing themselves the thrones 
of Europe, she let fall this characteristic expres- 
sion: ‘‘ Who knows but that one day I may be 
obliged to give bread to all these kings !”’ 

In this simple rural life Napoleon acquired that 
robust constitution and those hardy habits which 
enabled him in after-life to support the fatigues of 
war. Restless, lively, and agile, he passed the 
mn of his time in ing through the ma- 

is, or along the picturesque vine-clad plains in the 
neighborhood of Ajaccio. Dressed in a little pelone, 
(a mantle of goat-skin, with a hood to it,) and a 
stout stick in his hand, he went with his brother 
Joseph to hunt for blackbirds’ nests, or to get the 
old shepherds to tell him the national legends, in 


which his lively imagination delighted. These 
rambles, and going to look at the reviews of the 
French troops in the Allée Marbeuf, engrossed him 


much more than the lessons in reading and writing 
given him by his uncle, the Abbé Fesch, (who was 
made cardinal under the empire,) and the good old 
riest named Antonio Duracci. Thus did the 
uture emperor pass his first years. I regret to 
have to tell, for the sake of those who are reluctant 
to believe in the common-place prosaic childhood of 
men, that 5 eanong did nothing extraordinary 
in his infancy. ‘‘1 was nothing,’’ said he of him- 
self, *‘ but an obstinate and curious child.” 
The Bonaparte family are all assembled in the 
principal apartment of their house in Ajaccio, and 


* Every day at Easter, according to an Jtalian custom 
introduced into Corsica, every proprietor has his house 


blessed by the pastor. 
+ It has been the fashion to represent Napoleon as an 
extraordinary child. Indeed, if we credit a late historian, 


—— must have been a little —— for, ac- 
ing to him, the precocious child, at seven or eight 
years old, appreciated the beauties of ille, and could 
read the pagedy of Nicomedes fluently, without knowing 
a word of . Itis thus history is written! 
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have gathered round the fire, it being the month of 
December. M. Bonaparte seemed depressed and 
languid; he had already in him the germs of the 
fatal disease which was destined to carry him off 
some years after ; but his spirits appeared to revive 
as he contemplated the peaceful and patriarchal 
group before him. By his side is the venerable 
archdeacon ; Napoleon and his elder brother are 

uietly peeling some large oranges of Aregno, and 
lividing them in flakes a their little sisters. 
A little in the background is Madame Letitia, nursing 
a late addition to her numerous family—the future 
king of Holland. At the lower end of the room 
Saveria is laying the table for supper. 

“ Are you not going to Corté one of these days, 
Bonaparte ?”’ said the archdeacon. 

“Tam not quite sure; it depends, you know, 
upon a certain answer.”’ 

* Will you not take me with you, papa '—and 
me t—and me?”’ cried all the children at once. 

“If | go, bshall probably take Napoleon and 
Lucien ; F wish to show them the house of Gaf- 
fon.”” 

“* Gaffori!"’ said Napoleon ; ‘‘ was he not a rela- 
tion of ours ?”’ 

‘* No, my son,” said .M. Bonaparte, taking the 
boy upon his knee ; “‘ we are not fortunate enough 
to reckon him in the number of our ancestors. 
Gaffori—and never forget the name !—was a man 
who, with the illustrious Paoli, deserved well of 
his country. He was practising as a physician 
when, in 1750, our countrymen, once more rising 
against their tyrants, named him as one of the three 
chiefs elected ander the title of ‘ Protectors of the 
country.’ Gaffori received orders to march upon 
Corté, his native town, and to drive from it the 
stranger. He succeeded, and the Genoese garrison 
was forced back into the castle ; but in the retreat, 
the commander had carried off Gaffori’s child, and 
he announced to our brave countryman that his 
attacking the fortress should be the si for the 
death of his son. Gaffori did not the less warmly 
press his assault, and the wretch bound his young 
prisoner—a pretty boy between four and five months 
old—upon that part of the rampart the most exposed 
to the fire of the assailants. A ery of horror rises 
from the Corsican ranks; they lower their cara- 
bines. How could they fire upon a poor innocent 
babe—upon the son of their general? Gaffori turns 
pale at the horrid sight, and cold dews are upon his 
forehead ; but soon he recovers his self-possession. 
The taking of the fort is absolutely necessary ; the 
unhappy father feels that all must be sacrificed to 
his country ; and, calling upon his God to interpose 
for him, he gives the signal for attack. A heavy 
discharge of musketry. was kept ap on both sides ; 
but at length victory declared in favor of the Corsi- 
cans; the fort is taken.”’ 

““And the child!’ said Napoleon in almost 
breathless agitation. 

“The child escaped by a miracle from appa- 
rently inevitable death, and still lives to bear, I 
trust worthily, the name of his father. Poor Gaf- 


fori! he was perfidiously assassinated by the Gen-| th 


oese three years after. His wife, too, had almost 
incredible courage. She was at Corté* when 
news was brought to her of the insurrection, and 
the march of Gaffori upon the town. The Genoese 
would have seized upon ah so valuable, to 
make use of it as they had done in the case of the 


*A small town about twelve leagues from Ajaccio, 
where is yet to be seen the embrasure to which the infant 
was 4 








r infant; but Madame Gaffori collected some 
riends in her little abode, and defended herself 
there for several days, till the arrival of her hus- 
band to her rescue. The evening before, many of 
her companions, worn out in the dreadful struggle, 
spoke of surrender. The heroic woman had a 

wder cask placed in a lower room, and seizing a 
ighted match, threatened to set fire to it if they 
did not hold out. If we go to Corté, I will show 
you the house, Napoleon; your mother and I 
occupied it some time before our return home ; you 
can see the marks of the Geonese balls still in the 
front of the house.”’ 

M. Bonaparte had scarcely ceased speaking, 
when Saveria gave him a letter, which he hastily 
perused. 

** God be praised !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘* What is the tidings ?’’ said Madame Letitia. 

** My love, | am informed of my appointment as 
deputy of the noblesse of the Corsican dominions. 
This must take me to Paris ; and M. de Marbeuf 
tells me that I may have hopes of a nomination for 
Napoleon to the school at Brieune, and for Elisa at 
the school of St. Cyr. You know that the govern- 
ment has taken upon it the gratuitous education in 
France of four hundred Corsican children t”’ 

** You did not tell me of your having made any 
application, Bonaparte.’’ 

‘*Tt was useless, while uncertain of success. 
But the governor seems greatly interested in Na 
leon, whom he thinks most promising. In a few 
days I will set out for France with the two chil- 
dren. The separation is painful, I know and feel, 
but it is necessary. Our little property, though so 
well-managed by our good Lucien, barely suffices 
for the support of the family. We shall hence- 
forth be freed from the expense of the education 
of one boy and girl.” 

** Letitia,’ said the archdeacon, ‘‘ cannot but 
saprery of the step we have takeu. I am not at 

| apprehensive about Napoleon's future prospects. 
If 1 tars judged him rightly, that child will be the 
artificer of his own fortunes ; he will be the head 
of the family. But no time must be lost in giving 
him a good education ; and notwithstanding all his 
mother’s care, he cannot get it here. He is now 
more than nine years old, and he does not know a 
word of French, and hardly knows how to write, 
in spite of the pains taken with him by poor 
Duracci.’’ 

In this respect Napoleon never improved very 
much. His orthography always left much to be 
desired, and he wrote an almost illegible hand. In 
the first days of the empire a poor man demanded 
an audience. ‘* Who are you?” 

** Sire, I have had the honor of giving lessons in 
writing to your majesty for fifteen months at the 
school of Brienne.” 

** And a fine pupil you had in me—I cannot 
compliment you much upon him ;”’ and he granted 
him a pension. 

** Be it as you will,’’ said Madame Bonaparte, 
who implicitly followed in everything the advice of 
e archdeacon. ‘1 will go prepare the wardrobe 
of these two dear ones.”’ 

On the 15th of December, 1778, Madame Letitia 
and the Abbé Fesch ascended to the top of the 
Greek church, whence they had a view of the 
whole gulf, and followed, with tearful eyes, the 
vessel that carried into France M. Bonaparte, 
N , and the young Elisa. Napoleon saw 
not his mother nor Corsica again till 1792, and 
then he was a captain of artillery. After remain- 
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ing some time at the college of Autun, where, at a 
later period, his brothers Joseph and Lucien were 
educated, he entered the royal military school of 
Brienne on the 23d April, 1779, at the age of nine 
years and a half. 

Here ends our task. From the period of his 

ing to Brienne, the history of Napoleon is well 
con. Who does not remember the game of 
snow-balls, and so many other anecdotes, now 
become popular! His biographers have left noth- 
ing untouched but his early childhood : the details 
I , ee given are accurately true. To adulterate 
history, even by the most harmless fiction, is to 
profane it. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A SHOEMAKER’S NOTIONS OF THE FEET. 


Ix going up Regent street one day in summer, 
three years ago, in quest of a shoemaker, we had 
the good fortune—for good fortune it is—to fall in 
with exactly the kind of man we wanted : this was 
Mr. James Sparkes Hall, a person who, to much 
sound sense on genera! subjects, unites the rare skill 
of supplying shoes so nice, easy, and pliant, that the 
feet, after years of torture, are very much surprised 
to find themselves unexpectedly in such an earthly 
paradise. On conversing with this clever member 
of the gentle craft, we learned that he was the 
inventor of the | og wget material externally 
resembling leather, but ing all the softness 
and plianey of cloth. Pleased with the appearance 
of this novel fabric, we procured some articles made 
from it, and having tested them by long and diligent 
wear, called a short time ago at Regent street to 
renew the supply. On this second occasion Mr. 
Hall menti that he was e on a work on 
the feet, including a history of boots and shoes, 
such, he thought, being very desirable in the pres- 
ent state of knowledge on the subject. We thought 
so too. Mr. Hall has accordingly brought out this 
et on page the result, he says, of long professional 
study. 

The ** Book of the Feet’’* as the author styles 
his work, isa plainly but pleasingly written volume, 
and exhibits, within small compass, the various 
forms and phases which the coverings of the feet 
have assumed from the time of Egyptian sandals 
down to this current era of Wellingtons, Bluchers, 
Clarences, Cambridges, and Alberts. Of course 
much of this matter can be rendered intelligible only 
by the aid of engravings; but the reader may take 
our word for it, that in no department of dress has 
fashion more indulged her whims and caprices than 
in boots and shoes. At one time these were made 
so long in our own country, that Edward IV. had 
to enact sumptuary laws to restrain the length of 
toe to a couple of inches; at another, they were 
fashioned so broad, that Mary had to decree a stat- 
utory breadth of six inches: in the days of Venetian 
glory the ladies wore heels so high, that they could 
not walk unless between a couple of attendants ; 
and at present, the shoes of the Chinese belles are 
so Lilliputian, that it has been gravely asserted that 

they have no feet at all. Nor are we yet without 
our fashionable absurdities: high heels and narrow 
soles are the bane of the living generation, creating 
pain and expense, and converting the free, elastic, 


*The Book of the Feet ; a History of Boots and Shoes, 
with illustrations. James Sparkes Hall, Patent Elas- 
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natural gait of the ‘‘ human form divine’’ into a 
stilted and unseemly wriggle. Let us hear Mr. 
Hall—and he isa practical authority—on this really 
humane and im it subject. 
** For upw of twenty years, as a bootmaker, 
I have the feet my study, and during that pe- 
riod many thousand pairs of feet have received my 
attention. I have observed with minute care the cast 
from the antique as well as the ‘ modern instances,’ 
and am obliged to admit that much of the pain | 
have witnessed, much of the distortion of the toes, 
the corns on the top of the feet, the bunion on the 
side, the callosities beneath, and the growing in of 
the nails between, are attributable to the shoemaker. 
The feet, with proper treatment, might be as free 
from disease and pain as the hands ; their structure 
and adaptation to the wants and comfort of man 
being naturally perfect. Thirty-six bones and 
thirty-six joints have been given by the Creator to 
form one of these members, and yet man cramps, 
cabins, and confines his beautiful arrangement of one 
hundred and forty-four bones and joints—together 
with muscles, clastic cartilage, lubricating oily 
fluid, veins, and arteries—into a pair of shoes or 
boots, which, instead of protecting from injury, pro- 
duce the most painful as well as permanent results. 
Many volumes have been written on the cause of 
corns, and it has been my lot to wade through | 
of them without gaining much for my pains. 
have therefore arrived at the conclusion, notwith- 
standing all that has been said to the contrary, that 
corns are in all cases the result of re. lam 
confirmed in this opinion by one of the most respec- 
table chiropedists of the present day—M. Durlacher, 
a gentleman who has had considerable experience 
in the treatment of corns and bunions. He says, 
‘ Pressure and friction are unquestionably the predis- 
posing causes of corns, although, in some instances, 
they are erroneously supposed to be hereditary. 
Improperly made shoes invariably produce pressure 
upon the integuments of the toes and prominent 
of the feet ; to which is opposed a correspond- 
ing resistance from the bone immediately beneath, 
in consequence of which the vessels of the dermis 
are compressed between them, become ge con- 
gested, and in a short time hypertrophied.’ 

‘* When corns are produced by friction and slight 
ressure, they are the result of the shoes being too 
arge and the leather hard, so that, by the extension 

of the foot, the little toe, or any prominent part, is 
constantly being rubbed and compressed by its own 
action. is may continue on and off for months, 
or even years, before any inconvenience is experi- 
enced, but, progressively, the cuticle increases, and 
is either detached from the dermis by serum being 
ured out between them, similar to a common 
lister, and a new covering produced, or the epider- 
mis thickens into layers adhering to each other.”’ 
Admitting, then, that pressure and friction are the 
causes of corns and other grievances of the feet, the 
only permanent remedy—for extraction is a mere 
temporary palliative—must be the removal of the 
cause by wearing a sufficiently large and well-fitting 
shoe. ‘ Every one,’’ continues Mr. Hall, “‘ who 
has corns, knows and feels that pressure is the 
cause—no one knows better where the shoe pinches 
than he who wears it. Yet few persons know why 
it hurts, or are aware how the remedy should be 
applied. Sometimes a shoe is too e, often too 
small, very often too short, but generally the wrong 
shape altogether. ‘The fault lies not so much in the 
shoes themselves, as in the lasts from which they 





tic Bootmaker to her Majesty, &c. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. 1846. “_ me 


are made : there the cause is to be found, and there 
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it has been my study for many years to apply the 
remedy. ‘The best material may have been used 
for sole and upper leather ; the most exquisite clos- 
ing and stabbing been put in, till the work ‘ looked 
like print;’ the workmanship may have been 
‘ first-rate,’ but deficient in the primary and most 
essential part—the suitable form of the last on 
which the article was to be moulded—the boot or 
shoe would not be a suitable or comfortable cover- 
ing for the foot, and the unfortunate wearer finds 
that he has put his feet into ‘the shoemaker’s 
stocks.’ Every one who wishes to be comfortably 
fitted, should have a pair of lasts made expressly for 
his own use ; experience has taught me, and doubt- 
less many other masters who have had much to do 
with bespoke work for tender or peculiar feet, that 
no plan is equal to this, to secure a good fit, and 
save inconvenience and disappointment for the 
future. ‘The length and width are now every-day 
affairs, but the judgment of fitting is another thing ; 
and here is the true skill. 

‘« A last fitted up to the length and width may do, 
or it may not. It may do by chance, or fail of ne- 
cessity ; but if fitting be anything, it is a skilful 
adaptation of the Jast to the true form and require- 
ments of the foot generally. Many persons have 
an idea that right and left shoes are comparative 
modern innovations of fashion; but this is a mis- 
take—straight lasts are a modern invention, and 
notwithstanding what many persons say to the con- 
trary, are decidedly inferior to a well-formed right 
and left pair. The great evil has been that all 
right and left lasts of late have been crooked. It was 
thought that, in abandoning the straight last with 
all its faults, a perfect fit could be secured in rights 
_ and lefis; and from one extreme, as is generally 
the case in fashion, the opposite was adopted, and 
a twisted right and left made the matter still worse. 
It was thought nothing could be right and left but 
that which took a decided turn; and the conse- 
quence has been, that, for years, lasts have been 
made with an ugly twist inward, where no wood 
was required : aa on the outside, where the toes, 
with all their tenderness and liability to injury, have 
required thickness and breadth, nothing has been 
left. I have pointed out this fault to last-makers a 
thousand times ; have stood by them at their work, 
and have seen the part, where I wished of all 
things the room to be left, cruelly sliced off, or 
rasped away ; the consequence to the unfortunate 
wearer of a shoe or boot made on that last neces- 
sarily being—months of torture.’’ 

‘To remedy all this, Mr. Hall advises an outline 
of the feet to be traced on paper, the other dimen- 
sions to be properly taken, the prominent toes and 
other protuberances to be noted down at the time, 
and immediately after a pair of lasts made suitable 
in every way; or, what would perhaps be still bet- 
ter, a cast of the foot in plaster of Paris to be handed 
over to the last-maker. ‘ In this way,”’ he continues, 
‘* ladies and gentlemen, and even children, should 
have their own lasts. It would, however, be ex- 
pecting too much, that, for a single pair of shoes or 

ts, a shoemaker or bootmaker should make for 
his customer a pair of lasts free of charge. As 
prices are now, he would be a considerable loser ; 
the customer might never favor him with another 
order; he seeks a cheaper shop, goes abroad, or 
dies. The lasts on which a eknhal workmen has 
been employed for perhaps a whole day, and which 
cost at least four or five shillings, are left on his 
hands perfectly useless. For my own personal 
comfort, I would weigh my own lasts, which have 





been carefully made, in ascale against their weight 
in silver, and consider them cheap ; numbers of our 
nobility and gentry, in effect, do the same, and to 
a much greater amount, for their personal comfort 
in matters of the teeth, eyes, chest, hair, hands, 
and ears. Then why not a little sacrifice, a little 
more liberality, to those important members—the 
feett No such remuneration, however, as I have 
hinted at, would be expected ; five or six shillings, 
generally, would remunerate the maker of a pair 
of lasts, and these would serve a grown-up person 
for his lifetime.’’ 

This is really sound and valuable advice ; and 
no one who studies his own comfort—for there is 
nothing more fretting and distressful than ill-fitting 
shoes—will for a moment hesitate to adopt it. Let 
every one who can afford it have lasts made to the 
form and configuration of his own feet; let them be 
his own property ; and let him carry them with 
him, to be used wherever he may happen to reside. 
Nor are “‘ high heels’’ less to be avoided than 
crooked lasts ; they throw the weight of the body 
on the parts least able to sustain it—the wes ; be- 
sides bending the knee, and destroying that straight- 
ness and command of limb which, in the human 
figure, is so indicative of strength and grace. Were 
these counsels followed, would the votaries of 
fashion but forego their absurdities, and adhere a 
little more closely to nature and common sense, we 
popes concur with our author that the feet might 

as exempt from pain and disease as the hand, 
and that an article of dress now so frequently a tor- 
ture, would become at once the preserver of health 
and minister of comfort. 





Asiatic Soctery.—Nov. 7.—The secre 
read some extracts from a letter furnished by Sir 
G. Staunton, which that gentleman had recently 
received from the Rev. C. Gutzlaff, resident in 
Hong Kong. Mr. Gutzlaff had accompanied Sir 
John Davis on a tour to the North of China; and 
the extract read contained a few notices of passing 
events, and of the state of things observed on the 
journey. In Chusan, Mr. Gutzlaff visited most of 
the houses and families at and near Ting-hae, the 
capital; and he bears decisive testimony to the 
benevolent conduct of the English towards the na- 
tives during their occupation of the island, and to 
the grateful feelings of the Chinese there towards 
us. At the same time, he states that our departure 
from thence is deeply regretted by all classes of 
the people. At Shing-hae, he says the trade is 
flourishing, and imports and exports are increas- 
ing. At Ningpo nothing is done. At Foo-chou 
not one Englishman resides, except at the consul- 
ate—a circumstance much to be regretted, as the 
place is the emporium of the black tea country. 
Amoy is getting on fairly ; but the climate is very 
unhealthy. Mr. Gutzlaff expresses himself with 
much energy relative to the bad feeling at Canton 
against foreigners; and to the danger to which 
they are exposed by the hostility of the population. 
He adverts to the necessity of our having a perma- 
nent resident at the capital. The Hong Kong 
trade is not flourishing ; but the town increases in 
size and population—and is superior to Macao. 
Mr. Gutzlaff s with satisfaction of the tolera- 
tion accorded by the Chinese to the Christian reli- 
gion ;—of the number of missionaries who are 
making everywhere, even at Canton ; and 
of the inquiries of the mandarins on the subject. 
He says that several Chinese remarkable for their 
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eloquence are preaching the Gospel in man 
of the — The yom FF Roman Catholic 
missionaries in the country is about eighty. 

It appears to be understood that American and 
Freneh squadrons are gone to Yedo, with the in- 
tention of prevailing on the Japanese government to 
conclude a commercial treaty, and to break off the 
obstinate insulation in which that extraordinary em- 
pire has maintained itself during so many years. 

Another letter from Mr. Gutzlaff was read, 
containing replies to some questions submitted to 
him, by Col. Sykes, respecting the state of Budd- 
hist literature in China. From these replies, it 
appears that the largest collection of Buddhist 
books seen or heard of by Mr. Gutzlaff is on the 
Golden Island, near Chin-keang-foo, and that it 
was presented by Kang-hi, above a century ago. 
The few inscriptions seen by Mr. Gutzlaff were 
in the Sanserit character. Respecting Buddhist 
books, he says the Siamese have a much larger 
collection than any to be found in China; and the 
royal library has many thousand volumes. Several 
of the Siamese priests are able to converse in 
Pali; and, as a curious example of the close con- 
nexion between the Pali and Sanscrit languages, 
Mr. Gutzlaff states that some of the Talapoyns were 
able to communicate with a Brahman who was 
residing with him, and who had just arrived from 

nares. 

* On the Cultivation of Cotton, Sugar, &c., in 
India,” by Mr. M‘Clelland. The writer states the 
difficulties which limit the spread of the cotton cul- 
tivation ; arising from the possession of the market 
enjoyed by the Americans—the low state of the 
demand—and the present reduced prices compared 
to what they were some years ago. He expresses 
his conviction that India can grow cotton to any 
extent; but that it cannot do so cheaper than the 
Americans. There is a very important internal 
trade in cotton, in consequence of the large quan- 
tities required for domestic consumption ; and all 
this India can herself produce. But he does not 
think that much will ever be done in the way of 
exportation ; more especially as the soil of Bengal 
is well adapted for sugar and indigo, both of which 
are profitable crops. It is further remarked that 
these crops answer maga well together ; and 
that one gives back to the soil what the other takes 
out—so that the indigo grounds afford the finest 
sugar canes. ‘T'his has induced many indigo plant- 
ers to cultivate sugar on their estates ; pee as the 
former article has fallen in price of late years, 
while the value of sugar has been steadily increas- 
ing, the relative importance of these articles in 
Bengal has greatly changed since the Earl of Auck- 
land (to whom the paper was addressed) quitted 
India. Mr. M‘Clelland communicates much infor- 
mation on the great improvements introduced into 
the sugar manufacture by Mr. Haworth. He 
states that ten or fifteen large establishments for 
refining the article have recently sprung up around 
Caleutta; and that these may be augmented to any 
extent, if the duties upon fine sugar should be 
equalized. These establishments have nothing to 
do with the cultivation of the cane. Agents at- 
tached to them proceed through the country, and 
purchase the coarse molasses produced by the 
peasantry—which is then refined at the manufac- 
tory. Machinery is still wanting to crush the cane 
in the first instance. This is now done by the im- 
perfect means at the command of the ryots ; but the 


writer had heard that mills are in the course of | orab) 





erection with this object—and that the ryots would 
then have nothing more to do than to grow the 
cane.— Atheneum. 





THE LIFE-BOAT; OR, THE WRECK ON THE 
BLACK MIDDENS. 


BY OLIVER OGLETHORPE, LL.B. 
Quick! man the life-boat! see yon bark ; 
She drives before the wind— 
The rock ’s a-head—and loud, and dark, 
The raging storm behind : 
No human power, in such an hour, 
Can avert the doom that’s o’er her ; 
See! her mainmast ’s , and she still drives on, 
To the yawning gulf before her. 
The life-boat ! man the life-boat ! 


Quick! man the life-boat! hark—the gun, 
That thunders through the air ; 
And see—the signal-flag flies on ; 
The emblem of despair ; 
That forked flash, that pealing crash, 
Seemed from the wave to sweep her ; 
Ha! the ship has struck—she ’s upon the rock— 
And the wail comes louder and deeper. 
The life-boat! man the life-boat ! 


Quick! man the life-boat! see—the crew 
Gaze on their watery grave : 
Already some, a gallant few, 
Are battling with the wave ; 
And one there stands, and wrings his hands, 
As thoughts of home come o’er him ; 
For his wife and child, through the tempest wild, 
He sees on the heights before him. 
The life-boat ! man the life-boat ! 


Speed, speed the life-boat !—off she goes ! 
And as they pulled the oar, 

From shore mg ship a shout arose, 
That startled ship and shore : 

Life-saving ark! yon doomed bark 
Has immortal souls within her ; 

More than gems gr gold, is the wealth untold 
Thou "It save, if thou canst but win her. 

The life-boat! speed the life-boat ! 


Hurrah! the life-boat dashes on! 
The Middens darkly frown ; 
The rock is there—the ship is gone, 
Full twenty fathoms down ; 
But desperate men were battling then, 
With the billows, single-ha i 
They are all in the boat '—hurrah ! they re afloat !— 
And now they are safely landed. 
Hurrah! hurrah for the life-boat ! 


Nors.—-The Black Middens is a dangerous reef of 
rocks near the entrance of the river Tyne, on which, in 
tempestuous weather, vessels are frequently wrecked, in 
endeavoring to enter the harbor. Tinmouth Castle, and 
the —— and beautiful ruin of the ancient priory, 
stand on a bold and rocky eminence, on the northern or 
Northumberland side of the river; and a part of South 
Shields stretches down towards the sea, on the opposite 
side, which is of considerably less elevation. The view 
of the ruined priory, with the castle, and the commanding 
heights on which they stand, is extremely fine, both from 
the sea and from the south side of the river. The Black 
Middens lie so close to the coast, that when a vessel is 
unfortunately driven upon them all the motions of the 
crew can be distinctly seen from the shore, and of course 
the persons standing on the heights are equally visible to 

0 thi high! dangerous reef, a f 
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the time in the north of England, and amongst nautical 
men in general. The Betsy Cains, (or, more correctly, 
Cairns,) a vessel upwards of une hundred and fifty years 
old, and well known to mariners engaged in the coasting 
trade, struck on the Black Middens, in endeavoring to 
enter the Tyne ; but being built of genuine British oak, 
she did not go to pieces immediately. was at that 
time employed in the trading service; but she had heen 
originally a royal yacht, in the reigns of William and 
Mary, and Queen Anne ; and tradition says she was the 
identical me 9 which brought over William from Holland, 
at the a of the Revolution, in 1688. Hence a notion 
prevailed amongst sailors, that the preservation of this 
remarkable vessel was connected with the future safety 


of the Protestant religion. 
United Service Magazine. 


MARY STUART'S FAREWELL TO SCOTLAND. 
BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 


Farewett, farewell, my fathers’ land! stern fate has 
done its worst : 

The eyes that tearless look their last, wept sore to see 
thee first! * 

A prophet voice it was that spale so coldly then to me 

Of all the gloom, and all the woe, and strife I’ve 
found in thee! 


Ah, since I left thy shores, dear France, what rugged 
lore I’ve won! 

How much a human heart may learn, and bear, and 
yet live on! 

I would, I would that I had died ere such dread 
things had been, 

Or ere such storm could burst, to part a people and a 
queen ! 


I tax mine heart for all the past, I tax it with good will, 

And here rejoice to know that God is in its secrets still ; 

It sank not, Knox, beneath thy rude reproof, because 
it knew, 

That if the monarch’s course had failed, the woman’s 
had been true.t 


Ah, sorely hath that woman’s heart been tried 
amongst ye all, 
Where iron hands and iron wills had kept it still in 


thrall ! 
A prisoned bird it was, whose notes, though sad, were 
counted sin ; 


And little knew they that condemned what passed its 
depths within ; 


What lonely thought, what dull despair, through 
weary nights and days ; 

What vain resolve, to light with smiles, the darkness 
of life’s ways ; 

To hide that weakness from my foes, they coarsely 
prayed to see, 

And live a queen, at least, in mind’s unconquered 
majesty. 


* Mary Stuart left her native country at so early an age, 
that her first impression of it was received on her return 
from France. Her own sweet lines on quitting the lat- 
ter country are familiar to most readers. 

t John Knox singled out the poor queen immediately 
on her arrival in Scotland, as a desirable object of attack. 
Distinguishing her by the undeserved name of “ Jezebel,” 
he denounced her conduct from the pulpit, in all public 
assemblies, in her absence, and before her face, with a 
coarse violence that was strongly contrasted by her own 
—< endurance of what was alike an insult and a w ; 
or this was at a time when none of her enemies ce 
bring worse charge against Mary than that natural cheer- 
fulness of disposition, —in her denominated “ levity,” — 
which, in other circumstances, and by different judges, 
has, I believe, always been characterized as one of the 
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It was not well thy cruel men should teach me to regret 

The frail strength of the womanhood themselves 
could so yo 

Its gentle praces, elsewhere prized, they bade me cast 
aside ; 

And sternly tried me to the quick, as few have e’er 
been tried. 


Roused they not all the royal blood of Bruce within 
my frame, 

Holding me at unworthy bay, while no true lip cried 
“shame?” 

Stood I not lone amidst them all, such gross rude 
wrong to bear, 

As those hard men might well have rued had nobler 
ones been there? * 


O in that hour I had one dream,—soon broken, woe 
fur me! 

I saw from Flodden field ¢ rise up old Scotland’s 
chivalry ; 

I knew my grandsire’s nodding plume, I caught his 
kindling glance, 

And to my rescue marked him with his noblest ones 
advance. 


On, on they came! False Murray fell, ’whelm’d by 
his own disgrace, 

And savage Lindesey quailed before that princely 
leader’s face ; 

Ten thousand hearts, ten thousand spears, were gath- 
ered at my side, 

And I, once more a queen indeed, looked up with 
queenly pride. 

Wild dream and brief!—ah, they were right who 
called thy fancies vain, 

Poor, pining, fluttering, wearied heart !—trust not te 


such again. 

Waste not in phantom hopes the strength that thou 
may’st need full long, 

Amid life’s stern realities, its care, and strife, and 
wrong. 

Yet happier days may rise. I go, a woman’s grace 


to prove ; 

With her some gentler thoughts may dwell, some 
merey, truth, and love ; 

Or if, wild dreamer to the last, this trust should 


broken be, 
I still, O God, am thine,—to stand, or fall, as pleaseth 
Thee. Tait’s Magazine. 


Tue quantity of copper ore raised in Cornwall, says 
Professor Ansted, is very considerable, and has been 
steadily increasing on the average of a number of 
years. Jn 1775, the quantity did not amount to 3600 
tons, and its value was L.192,000. At the com- 
mencement of the present century it had increased to 
upwards of 5000 tons, and its value then was nearly 
half a million of pounds sterling. A quarter of a 
century later the supply was upwards of 8000 tons, 
and its value reached L.750,000; while in 1838, 
11,527 tons of copper, obtained from 145,688 tons of 
ore, were raised, and the value was L.857,779. Of 
the Cornish wines, those known by the name of the 
Consolidated yield the largest amount of profit from 
copper mining. 


* In her interview with the delegates of the associated 
lords, Lindesey rudely grasped the queen’s arm with his 
mailed hand ; and the savage touch, and the equally sav- 
age = that accompanied it, both left their impression. 

t after this ill advised battle, the Scots enter- 
tained a fond belief that the gallant James IV. was living, 
and would re-appear t them ; an exhausted hope 
this, of course, in Mary’s day. He, the Haroun Alras- 
chid of Scotland, the most chivalrous of her monarchs 
threw a far- stretching shadow over the spirit of the land 
when, with the flower of his nobility, he fell on the dis- 








most estimable qualities of woman. 





astrous field of Flodden. 
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THE REASONING SCHOOLMASTER. 


A REAL CHARACTER.—BY WILLIAM JERDAN, 


Tue master of our schoo! was an eccentric peda- 
gogue, very learned as we thought, very formal as 
we saw, very severe as we felt; and among his 
eccentricities there was none more laughable and 
eryable than his manner of inflicting punishment. 
It was a maxim with him that justice should not 
only be done, but acknowledged ; and thus such 
scenes as the following were of frequent occurrence. 

Pedagogue. John Smith? 

John. Here, sir! 

Ped. Come from your “‘here’’ hither. [John 
moves slowly and re tly up to the rostrum.) 
John Smith, you have been guilty of throwing 
stones, which I forbade. [John hangs his head @is- 
consolately.| John Smith, it is of no use looking 
sorrowfully now, you should have thought of sor- 
row before you committed the offence [reaching 
down the cane.} You are aware, John Smith, that 
those who do evil must be punished; and you, 
John, must therefore be punished. Is it not so? 

John. Oh, sir, I will never do it again. 

Ped. 1 hope you will not, John ; but as you for- 
get the prchibition when left to your unassisted 
memory, the smart of the remembrance now to be 
administered will be the more likely to prevent any 
relapse in future. Hold out your hand. [ Whack.} 

John. Oh, sir! oh, sir! 1 will never do it again. 

Ped. 1 hope not: hold out your hand in. 
[ Whack, and a screech from John.) Now, John, 
you begin to perceive the consequences of disobedi- 
ence! 

John. Oh, yes, sir—enough, sir, enough, sir! 

Ped. By no means, John. You are somewhat 
convinced of your error, but not yet sensible of the 
justice of your punishment, and the quantum due 
to you. old out your other hand [whack and 
scream. } 

John. Mercy, sir, I will i J 

Ped. It is all for your , John; hold out 
your left hand again. Even-handed justice! Why 
don’t you do as you're bid, sir, eh? [A slash 
across the shoulders. | 

John. Oh! oh! 

Ped. That’s a good boy! [Whack on the hand 
again.} That’s a boy! [Whack.] Now, 

ohn, you feel that it is all for your good ? 

John. Oh, no, sir—oh, no! it is very bad, sir, 
very sore. 

ed. Dear me, John. Hold out again, sir. I 
must convince you that it is justice. and all for your 
. [A rain of stripes on hands and back, John 
ing all the while.) You must feel it is for 

your good, my boy! 

John. Oh, yes, sir—oh, yes-s-s-s-s. 

Ped. That’s a good lad ; you 're right again. 

John. It is all for my , sir; it as all for my 


Oud Indeed it is, my dear. There! [ Whack, 
whack.) Now thank me, John. [John hesitates— 


, whack. 

John. Ah, ah! Thank you, sir;—thank you 
very much. I will never do it; thank you, sir. 
Oh, sir, tha-a-a-nks. 

Ped. That's a dear good boy. Now you may 
go to your place, and sit down and cry as much as 
you wish, but without making a noise. And then 
you must Jearn your lesson. And, John, you will 


not forget my orders again. You will be grateful 
for py an I have bestowed upon you. You 


You will feel it, John. You may see, also, how 
much companions may be benefited by your 
example. Ge and sit down; there’s a good Tey. 
John, there are punishments in this school more dis- 
graceful and severe than that you have just under- 
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Hark, hark to El Heraldo, “Let Spain be glad and gay, 
’T is the infanta’s husband, he seeks Madrid to-day!” 
Leave not thy pails, Gallego, nor, Manola, thy guitar; 
Depend on’t they ’re not con.ing, for Heraldo says 
. they are. 

The sabres shine along the line of Calle Fuencarral, 
There are musketeers and grenadiers, and guards- 
men straight and tall ; 

For blood of Spain is hot in vein, and that sort of 
constitution 

Is apt to fight, and from sheer delight, break out in 
revolution. 


By the Bilbao gate they come: what waves o’er the 

array? 

’Tis his white plume’s tip: now then, “hip, hip;” 

but no one cries “ hurrah!” 

In his blue and gold, looking slightly “ sold,”’ Mont- 
pensier rides along, 

And, left and right, wastes bows polite upon the 
silent throng. 


To ladies fair, so debonnaire, he flings a gallant 
greeting, 
But not a smile can he beguile from dark eyes darkly 


meeting ; 
Each visage brown doth wear a frown, and fists 
’neath cloaks are clenching, 
And his pliant bow gets a check somehow, and his 
y smile a quenching. 


There’s not a shout from the troops about, though 
the word is given to cheer ; 

Bresson, to use the mildest term, looks fidgetty and 
queer, 

And he seems to wince when says the prince, “] 
really don’t detect 

The mervellous enthusiasm you led me to expect!” 


“Shout, brutes! dribones, shout!” but in vain—no 
word they ’ll speak, 

Spite of sabre-flats, and musket-butts, and kicks into 
next week ; 

And one sharp sub. proposes, to get up a demonstra- 
tion, 

By trying on the popular rear a bayonet application. 

And onward, to the Puerta del Sol they’ve made 
their way, 

And there was bottled up, it seems, the welcome of 
the day ; 

“Viva, viva Montpensier!” ’tis a policeman cries— 

But his voice is quench’d within his hat, knock’d, 
sudden, o’er his eyes! 

And down the Calle Mayor they ungreeted all, 

Save by a little French modiste, who “ Vive le Duc!” 
did squall. 

“Spain may be coy in showing joy, but if this be 
Spanish mirth, 

Methinks their fun’s the flattest and forlornest upon 
earth.” 


So on unto the palace, where sits his baby bride— 
Her pockets filled with lollipops—at her royal sister’s 


side. 
“The Duke for me, you wed D’Assiz! La sister! 
here they come !”” 





will feel that justice is a great and certain principle. 


Sore sighed the Queen, and sadly suck’d a heart- 
shaped sugar-plum. Punch. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 

. On the Means of rendering more efficient the Edu- 

cn oh hag Ser og a Letter to the Lord Bish- 
of St. id's. By Waurer Farquuar 
oox, D. D. London, 1846. 8th edition. 

. Minutes of Committee of Council of Education. 
1840-1. ak “a 

Education of the Poor in En and Europe. 

By Joseru Kay. Laaien: 1846. 

. A Letter to the Rev. W. F. Hook. By the Rev. 

Ricuarp Bureess. London, 1846. 

. Speech of W. Ewart, Esq., M. P., on moving 
Resolutions in favor of Education, July 17, 
1846. 

6. Letter to J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq., upon 

Dr. Hook’s Plan for the Education of the 
P By the . W. Harness. (Not 
published.) 


Aut things have their time. In the present 
abeyance—in this disruption, or confusion at least, 
of parties, some of those great social questions 
which involve the natiogal character—we go fur- 
ther, but in no spirit of gloomy vaticination—the 
national existence, may meet with more calm and 
dispassionate discussion. In the manifesto of the 
new minister the state of publie education has been 
placed in the front rank, as one of the primary con- 
siderations which must occupy his government. 
The rapidity with which the Lotter of Dr. Hook 
has circulated through the country; its stunning 
effect on some, who had supposed that the whole 
weight of Dr. Hook’s authority was on their own 
side, but who retain nevertheless the most profound 
confidence in his honesty of purpose; the unex- 
pected satisfaction of others, who, like ourselves, 
had long since arrived, through less experience it 
may be, and with less sacrifice of opinion, at the 
same point; the general excitement which this 
pamphlet has produced in all quarters—announce 
the inevitable redpening of the whole question in 
all its momentous bearings. The debate must be 
renewed, and renewed with even increasing ear- 
nestness, though, we trust, on each side with more 
candor and less violence. We must prepare our- 
selves for the whole array of educational statistics 
from Prussia, and Holland, and Franee, and the 
United States; our own desks will be one wilder- 
ness of pamphlets, (they have already begun to 
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teem around us ;) members of parliament will have | 


to groan under the weight of petitions and counter- 
petitions, which will be heaped up in ponderous 
slumber on she more capacious tables of both 
houses. 

We disguise not the difficulty of the question ; it 
is one which nothing but monarchical or democratic 
despotism has as yet brought to an issue. In all 
countries under constitutional government it keeps 
up, if not an open-fead, at least a deep murmur of 
resistance, which only wants strength to come to 
direct collision. In France, indeed, it is the high- 
er, the secondary edueation, which is the chief sub- 
jéct of fierce dispute between the Ultra-montane 
Churehmen and the University; but even as to the 
humblest village schools there is a constant feud on 
the same principle. In Belgium the education of 
the people has already been the rock on which 
more than one ministry has suffered shipwreck. 
Here, as the principles of difference are so much 
more profoundly rooted in the better as well as the 
worse part of our nature ; where our jealousies are 
grounded, or at least appear to be grounded, on 
strong religious convictions ; where so a of us 
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are committed in the strife, and have persuaded 
ourselves, by our terror of that misused and misun- 
derstood word—expediency—that it would be a 
dereliction of all truth, honor, consistency, faith, 
even of charity, to yield one foot of our ground ; 
where few stand e, but almost all have the 
countenance and support of some powerful sect or 
body, which it were cowardice and social treason to 
abandon—here it might seem -utterly hopeless to 
interpose in a tranquil, moderating tone, or to think 
we can avoid that fate which usually attends those 
who, at the wrong time, attempt the work of recon- 
ciliation, to be repudiated with equal indignation b 
the adverse parties. Yet, besides our strong faith 
in the good sense of the English people, we imag- 
ine that we hear the faint as yet, but deepening, au- 
of better things. There seems to be such a 
rm ec and even unconscious approximation in 
men of such opposite sentiments ; we begin to un- 
derstand each other so much better; the wise and 
moderate, and even the zealous on all sides, seem 
to have gathered so much experience; points 
which appeared of such vital importance, have been 
so quietly and easily dropped; the practice of edu- 
cation has so much changed, tacitly and by common 
consent, in the best regulated schools; there has 
appeared, on examination, so much unanimity in 
the desire to give a religious education to the peo- 
ple,* yet so much more difficulty than was at first 
supposed, as to what is the best and most effective 
manrer of teaching religion to children; there has 
grown up so sober and wide-spread a conviction, 
that reading religious lessons and learning by heart 
religious formularies does not necessarily either im- 
part religious knowledge, or infuse religious habits, 
or foster religious feelings—that we cannot but 
think that, in regard to this infinitely momentous. 
question, any bold but temperate administration 
will find far less obstinate prejudice to encounter, be- 
watched with less suspicion, and command much: 
more general respect, if not cordial codperation, 
than heretofore. At all events, we avow ourselves 
to shrink frem the fearful responsibility of arresting 
the course of national education under any auspices ; 
we will deliver our souls from this awful weight ; 
and we solemnly remind every ene—tory, or con- 
servative, or whig, or radical ; economist or anti- 
economist—churchman or dissenter—that if by any 
one act, by any one vote in Parliament, by any 
suffrage on the hustings, by any rash language in 
public journals, by any inconsiderate petition, by 
any party, or class, or rank, or sectarian jealousy— 
they unnecessarily impede any government whatever 
in the amicable advancement of this work ; if they 
act otherwise than under the most grave, deliberate, 
well-advised, and dispassionate convictions ; if they 
are not pre to make the most generous self- 
sacrifice of ali which is not Christian principle—not 
what passion may dignify by that sacred name, but 
what asserts and proves itself to the enlightened 
conscience as such ;—if it be not Christianity in its 
vital, absolute essence which is at stake—then they 


*“ Their Jordships are strongly of opinion that no plan 
of education pom ny he pone mf which intellectual 
instruction is not subordinate to the regulation of the 
thoughts and habits of the children by the doctrines an« 
eye a of revealed religion.” This axiom, contained in 
the instructions issued by the Committee of Privy 
Couneil to its inspectors, (August, 1840,) and acted upon. 
we are persuaded, with equal sincerity by that committee 
under all its successive presidents, was of course over- 

, or viewed with mistrust, in the first access of 
alarm and suspicion at the formation of a new Lay Board 
of Education. 
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are guilty of imperrilling the life of the nation with- 
out due cause—at least, of not doing their bounden 
endeavor to avert that death of anarchy and ruin 
which may await, if we be not wise in time, this 
most glorious, this most wonderful people of Eng- 
land. 

Yet are we no Utopians in the effects of educa- 
tion. We expect no universal ull of human pas- 
sion ; we dream not of habits of prudence, temper- 
ance, social order, pervading, with the most perfect 
machinery of public instruction, the whole mass of 
the community. We do not imagine that those re- 
fining and humanizing influences, which are so par- 
tially effective on the higher orders, will be of 
talismanic power, and soothe to unbroken slumber 
the more excitable energies of the lower. Men 
pass through Eton and Westminster, and Rugby, 
and even Oxford and Cambridge—men of the best 
families, and whose parents have lavished on their 
training as much wealth as would maintain schools 
for hundreds of children—and yet come forth 
(we speak not of those strange anomalies and ec- 
centricities of character found in all orders, and to 
be provided against by no rule) hide-bound in im- 
———_ ignorance, having acquired no language 

ut their own, and that imperfectly ; their knowl- 
edge of natural history confined to that of the horse 
the dog—useful knowledge enough in its way, 

and not without advantage in sharpening the facul- 
ties, but yet a miserable stock for an English gen- 
tleman ; their knowledge of their own history and 
that of other countries, even of the history of their 
religion, not so extensive, perhaps, as that of a well- 
taught national-school child. And the pains which 
have been taken with their moral and social, have 
‘been seemingly as utterly wasted as those bestowed 
on their intellectual, culture. ‘Those who talk or 
‘write too magnificently about the transmuting 
power of education, its infallible cure for all social 
~and political diseases, are as injudicious and as in- 
jurious to their own cause as those who question its 
beneficial power, and its inestimable blessings to 
those who will receive it; its undeniable effect as a 
-corrective and a palliative of many social evils ; as a 
sedative against political disquiet ; as a privilege, 
from which it is envious malignity to exclude any 
class of our fellow-men; as a right, which it is not 
for us to withhold because it may be abused by 
some, or neglected by others. The-best popular 
education will not bring up all mankind to one 
level: (God forbid that it should!) A flat intel- 
lectual plain, like that to which the Jesuit system 
aspired to raise, and had well-nigh succeeded in 
raising, the higher education of Europe, above 
which no genius was allowed to aspire, no bold in- 
quiry to soar, no daring poetry to wing its flight, 
would be, if it were possible, so fatal to the true 
mental life of the country, that we had almost as 
willingly grovel on in our present low and stagnant 
condition. The object of sound popular education 
is far more humble, and more practicable ; to make 
good, prudent, domestic, religious citizens ; labor- 
ers worthy of, but contented with, their hire ; arti- 
sans provident as well as skilful; conscious that 
they have minds to cultivate, moral beings to disci- 
pline, souls to save, not merely appetites to gratify, 
and sersual passions to glut, and bodies to consign 
to a premature, perhaps, and self-dug grave. It 
will keep down, it will overlay no natural, no 
heaven-born genius; it will leave quite difficulty 
enough to strengthen, and sharpen, and nerve, by 
‘constant adverse and depressing influences, the 








minds of these great discoverers and teachers of 
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mankind who have from time to time forced their 
way from the lowest social and intellectual state. 
But it will disseminate the common treasures of 
human knowledge more equably—more exten- 
sively. It will disqualify for no station, even the 
h in life, but enable those who are destined 
for it by Him in whom are the issues of life, to’ fill 
every station with greater fitness, with more con- 
tent, more self-respect, more inward satisfaction. 
Education may, in numberless instances, fail to 
awaken or to quicken intelligence ;—in some it may 
quicken intelligence beyond its own control ; it may 
on the one hand be baffled by obstinate sluggish- 
ness, on the other stimulate to a diseased activity ; 
here it may seem to be without effect, there to pro- 
mote speculative infidelity ; but an uneducated peo- 
ple is not the less a reproach and a danger toa 
civilized and Christian community, the direct cause 
of wretchedness, which it is unchristian wickedness 
not to attempt to relieve; the source of poverty, 
discontent, waste, disorder, mutiny, if not fierce re- 
bellion, against which the wise statesman dares not 
close his eyes. 

It is some advantage, in this late stage of the long 
controversy, that we can now gather up and medi- 
tate on the wise words which it has called forth, 
while the follies and personalities, the irrelevant 
arguments and idle sophistries, the froth and the 
fermentation of the debate, have utterly melted 


away. 

i 5 seems to me, too,’’ wrote one of the earliest 
advocates of popular education, ‘‘ that we are guilty 
of great inconsistency as to the ends and objects of 
education. How industriously have not its most 
able and zealous champions been continually instill- 
ing into the mind of the people that education is 
the way to advancement, that ‘ knowledge is power,’ 
that a man cannot ‘ better himself without some 
learning!’ And then we complain, or we fear, 
that education will set them above their station, 
disgust them with labor, make them ambitious, en- 
vious, dissipated. We must reap as we sow: we 
set before their eyes objects the most tempting to 
the desires of uncultivated men; we urge them to 
the aequirement of knowledge, by holding out the 
hope that knowledge will enable them to grasp 
these objects. If their minds are corrupted by the 
nature of the aim, and embittered by the failure, 
which must be the lot of the mass, who is to blame ' 

** Tf, instead of nurturing expectations which can- 
not be fulfilled, and turning the mind on a track 
which must lead to a sense of continual disappoint- 
ment, and then of wrong, we were ‘to hold out to 
our humbler friends the appropriate and attainable, 
nay, unfailing ends of a good education ; the gen- 
tle and kindly sympathies; the sense of self-re- 
spect, and of the respect of fellow-men ; the free 
exercise of the intellectual faculties ; the gratifica 
tion of a curiosity that ‘ grows by what it feeds on, 
and yet finds food forever ; the power of regulating 
the habits and business of life, so as to extract the 
greatest ible portion of comfort out of small 
means ; the refining and tranquillizing enjoyment 
of the beautiful in eer and art, wer the — 

ion of the ty and utility of virtue ; the 
ra consciousness ; of duty fulfilled ; and, to 
crown all, ‘ the peace which passeth all understand- 
ing ;'—if we directed their aspirations this way, !t 
is probable that we should not have to complain of 
being disappointed, nor they of being deceived. 
Who ean say that wealth can purchase better things 
than these* And who ean say that they are not 
within the reach of every man of sound body and 
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mind, who, by labor ut Teg ee sg either, can 

ure for himself a 1 ily, , clothing, 
red habitation 1'—-Mrs. Austen’s Preface to Cousin, 
pp. xvi., xvii. (London, 1834.) 

Dr. Hook, in his vigorous and homely way, has 
touched on the argument, which appeals to our 
justice and to our Christian sympathies, rather than 
to our mere political and social —_ 

**'They [the elergy] have, God be praised, 
preached down effectually that heresy of which I 
remember the prevalence, according to which even 

ood men were induced to suppose that the all-wise 

od had given to man an immortal mind, capable 
of great things, without the intention, with respect 
to a large portion of the human race, that it should 
be exercised. That ungodly selfishness is now ex- 
ploded, by which the upper classes of society were 
induced to sup that mental pleasures were a 
luxury anual for their exclusive enjoyment, al- 
though they were often forced to adopt the dog-in- 
the-manger system, and neither taste of those 
Geom themselves nor permit them to others. 
Vhatever may add to the innocent enjoyments of 
our poorer brethren, we are bound by common feel- 
ings of charity to procure for them if possible ; and 
this duty becomes the more important when the 
object in view is to call them from the world of 
sense without, by opening to them the world of 
thought within, and by adopting those means which 
cannot fail to soften, refine, and humanize the char- 
acter,”’—Tetter, p. 5. 

Thus, again, writes Mr. Baptist Noel—and it is 
designedly that we bring together men of such dif- 
ferent religious views :— 

“* While education is not meant to raise the work- 
ing classes above their condition, it may greatl 
multiply the comforts which they enjoy in it. It 
may preserve them from exchanging light, clean, 
and cheerful cottages for comfortless cellars; it 
may give them better clothes, better food, and bet- 
ter health ; it may deck their windows with finer 
flowers ; spread pe linen on their tables, and 
adorn their dwellings with more convenient furni- 
ture. While it may enable a few, by superior at- 
tainments, to fill higher situations with credit to 
themselves and satisfaction to their employers, it 
may enable many to turn to account the advantages 
of their humbler situations. It may teach them 
how to gain and how to spend ; it may secure to 
them employment, and save them from waste ; it 
may hinder them from sinking into abject poverty 
—or should they, by the force of adverse circum- 
stances, be brought into trouble, it may so multiply 
their intellectual resources, and nerve them with so 
firm a courage, as may enable them again to rise 
above it. By increasing and elevating their domes- 
tic affections, it may invest their homes with an 
undecaying charm ; by inspiring them with a thirst 
for knowledge, it may provide rational and ennobling 
amusements for their hours of leisure ; and by both 
these additions to their spiritual existence may res- 
cue some from spending their evenings idly in mere 
vanity of thought, and others from resorting to the 
public house for the pleasure of talking obscenity 
and scandal, if not sedition, amidst the fumes of gin 
and the roars of drunken associates. Good princi- 
ples, good sense, and good manners—the fruits of 
education—may give them the honest satisfaction 
derived from the respect of all their neighbors. By 
its aid they may learn to think so soundly, and to 
weigh evidence with so much acuteness, that the 
wild doctrines of a licentious infidelity may shock 
their understandings as well as revolt their hearts. 





And thus placed beyond the reach both of supersti- 
tion and profanity, they may be led to seek and en- 
wh through faith in Christ, the favor and blessing 
of God. ucation may thus raise the character 
of their enjoyments through life, and teach them, 
in the well-grounded hope of happiness beyond the 
grave, to meet death with tranquillity.”’"—Report of 
saovaiies of Council on Education, 1840-1, pp. 
67, 8. 

Dr. Hook no doubt is right. That aristocratic, or 
rather obligarchic, self-appropriation of all the ad- 
vantages and pleasures of knowledge to which he 
alludes, is utterly exploded in the real born and in- 
tellectual aristocracy of the land. If it lingers 
anywhere, it is amongst the ill-educated vulgar, just 
above those over whom they would main eir 
artificial superiority. But it is rather as an upim- 
peachable authority on facts than for opinions that 
we would appeal to Dr. Hook: the great thing is 
to have the results of his personal experience in 
his peculiar position as the chief clergyman in one 
of the metropolitan cities of manufacture, and of 
his opportunities of intercourse, which he cultivates, 
it is said, with generous sympathy and friendliness, 
with the neighboring clergy, who have to struggle 
with even more difficult and, as far as the world is 
concerned, more cheerless and unrewarded duties ; 
whose lot is cast in the Tartar villages which spring 
up and spread, like exhalations, in the neighbor- 
hood of al] the t centres of manufacturing in- 
dustry. It ry ae said by one of the*opponents 
of Dr. Hook, ‘1 think I see in your declaration of 
principles that your benevolence and commiseration 
for the uneducated masses around you have over- 
thrown your churchmanship.’’ That would, indeed, 
have been but spurious churchmanship—we might 
be disposed to give it a harder name—which had. 
sealed the heart against those influences which, if 
churchmanship produces and fosters not, how pre- 
sumes it to usurp an appellation derived from the 
church of Christ? And is this opponent, active 
and estimable as he may be, quite so sure that it is 
his Christianity which refuses to yield one point, 
though the temporal and eternal destiny of thou- 
sands upon thousands growing up in utter ignorance 
or worse than ignorance, with the wildness of the 
savage and the vices of civilization, is at stake? 
Surely these concessions, extorted by Dr. Hook’s 
benevolence from Dr. Hook’s severe churehman- 
ship, in his position, in the teeth of all those among 
his former friends and admirers who may not pos- 
sess such an extent of melancholy knowledge, or 
such overpowering sympathies with intellectual and 
spiritual distress, are irresistible evidence, unless 
we can refute it by testimony as strong and as im- 
a to the magnitude of the evil. If Dr. 

ook’s speech delivered some years ago in London, 
in which he asserted with as much boldness of lan- 
guage as dialectical resource and skill, the right, 
the duty, and the power of the church to conduct 
exclusively the education of the people, were ar- 
ranged in parallel columns with his letter of 1846, 
it would only add weight to his present arguments. 
What some may call lofty principles, others obsti- 
nate prejudices, in either case are equally inflexible. 
A bigot, of all. human beings, is least liable to 
change. If it has wrought this miraculous conver- 
sion, the benevolence of Dr. Hook must have re- 
ceived some powerful impulse; there must have 
been a strong and irresistible appeal to his commis- 
eration: it cannot have been without full inquiry, 
grave consideration, a long and violent struggle, 
that churchmanship like his has been lowered to« 
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such concession. We decline to enter into the 
statistics of the question ; we decline because we 
do not think that positive data have been attained, 
or are attainable. We pause not to inquire whether 
one in six of the whole population, as Dr. Hook 
suggests, or one in ten, ought to attend the school. 
All this must vary infinitely, especially in England, 
from the uncertain re rtion of those who can 
afford to pay for a higher education, the at 
which they enter, and the time at which they leave 
the school, with countless other circumstances 
which must be constantly disturbing an accurate 
average. We examine not whether the reports of 
the National Society are modestly accurate, or 
boastfully sanguine ; whether ten, or twenty, or 
even fifty thousand children, fhore or less, may 
be benefited by their active exertions; whether 
schools supposed to be full are really so; whether 
the treasurer (of whom Dr. Hook writes not quite 
with the full respect which he deserves) may have 
allowed his enthusiasm to prevail over his cooler 
northera prudence. All this is beside the question. 
We rest on the broad fact asserted by Dr. Hook— 
and denied, as far as we can discover, by none who 
are competent to bear testimony—a fact confirmed 
by every document accessible to us*—and the gen- 
eral result of all the statistics of education, aking 
ample allowance for the rapid extension of the last 
few years. The fact is this, that there are even 
now multitudes of our fellow-subjects in a state of 
ignorance, perilous in every sense to themselves and 
to us, and for whose education there is no edequate 
provision ; other multitudes, whose education is far 
below that which is required by the rising intelli- 
gence of the age ;—education of which much of 
the power is wasted by its misdirection, and which 
‘bas not, therefore, the true effect of education—to 
impart effective and influential religious knowledge, 
to form industrial and provident habits, cheerful 
dispositions, to awaken at once and extend the fac- 
ulties, to train up good men, loyal subjects, and 
rational Christians. 

Moreover, in all this question it behoves us not 
merely to look around us with searching and una- 


* We quote from the Minutes of the Council of Edu- 
cation for 1844. “ The following numbers are, I believe, 
correct as to the state of duily Church education in sev- 
eral of them :—Oldham, 1 in 150 of the whole popifla- 
tion; Manchester, 1 in 634; Rochdale, 1 in 169 (an 
infant school lately established, average attendance about 
100;) Bolton, 1 in 91; Blackburn, 1 in 565; Wigan, 1 
in 44; Hull, 1 in 33; Liverpool, 1 in 23."—Mr. Wat- 
kins’ Report, p. 272. Add the daily schools maintained 
by the Dissenters, which, while their Sunday schools are 
very large, are, in comparison, small and few, and the 
exertions made since that report ; and what is the result? 
Compare Mr. Mosely’s report on the connexion of igno- 
rance in these districts with political turbulence (p. 522.) 

+Mr. Edward Baines, of s, seems to stand almost 
alone in his denial of this deficiency ; but while, on the 
one hand, he has shown some remarkable errors in Dr. 
Hook's calculations, he has made some large admissions 
on the other side. We are right, he admits, in educating 
pauper children at the public expense; why not, then, 
children to prevent them from becoming paupers ? The 
ability, the temper, the fair, and argumentative 

of Mr. Baines’ letters, (addressed to Lord Jobn Rus- 

ing, let us add, of genuine English 

spirit, the spirit of a man born from the English people, 
and still one of them, command our respect. But with 
Mr. Baines, the aversion to an Establishment amounts 
to a passionate jealousy ; his reliance on the voluntary 
principle, to a passionate devotion. We cannot be ex- 
to sympathize in these aoe a but Mr. Baines, 

itis cles, by means re ts t neral views or 
opinions of the influential body to which he belongs ; his 
ments and his statistics are disclaimed by such men 

as Dr. Vaughan, and others of equal name authority. 





verted eyes, but to look onward with the prescience 
which requires no gift of prophecy, but only the 
em t of calm and sober reason. If our exist- 
ing educational power could by any ible exer- 
tion cope with the present wants of the country, 
will it expand of itself with our growing necessities ? 
Here is a population in vast masses—a population 
(though we sincerely believe that many of the 
wealthier manufacturers are becoming, some from 
interest, some from higher motives, sensible of the 
claims of their artisans on their parental care) with- 
out the salutary control of a resident wealthy class, 
or of a resident clergy, except, perhaps, some single 
devoted, over-worked, ill-paid, and therefore to a 
certain d inefficient curate ;—and this popula- 
tion is still spreading in regular circles, as it were, 
from its centres, tending constantly to outstrip 
more and more the most lavish and provident care 
for its improvement. Even in the happiest valleys, 
where the factory mingles not unpicturesquely with 
the beauties of nature, and does not absolutely cloud 
the pure rushing stream with its foul lees ; where 
the Gatens of the master is seen in the cottages, 
with their rose-red gardens, in the neater dress of 
the workmen, and still more in their cheerful and 
contented countenances—even there, so rapid is the 
growth of human beings, 


“« That panting love toils after it in vain.’’ 


And these are but the oases in the wilderness of 
our manufacturing world; a wilderness which is 
still spreading with as much regularity, and with 
as silent and irresistible advance, as the sands of 
the adjacent desert are said to do on the cultivated 
soil of Egypt.* The probability—may we not write 
the certainty '—is that the fatal cycle will continue 
to revolve with more intense force and rapidity— 
speculation, prosperity, over-production, glut, dis- 
tress. But at every point of that cycle—from the 
wildest intoxication of exuberant wages, down to 
the darkest recklessness of despair—the same results 
are still being worked out. Vear after year either 
a rapid immigration is taking place, or the wretched 
and impoverished race is spawning as it were in 
the prolificness of wretchedness. Tear after year, 
crowded neighborhoods become more crowded, 
moors are studded over with villages, villages con- 
dense into towns, towns compress their multiplying 
denizens into deeper cellars and more airless alleys ; 
and year after year those who are thus forced as it 
were into existence, or those whose parents have 
enlisted, in the hopes of better pay, in this standing 
army of labor, have put no check upon their increase. 
They are still growing up from swarms of neglected, 
and either idle or over-worked children, into hordes 
of thoughtless, ignorant, too often depraved and 
godless men. aren, and misery reproduce 
each other by as imperious and irrepealable a law 


* In the statistics of education there is usually a vital 
error. We compare the number of the schools with the 
amonnt of the population, and forget that it is the equal 
distribution of the means of education according to the 
wants of the people which is the main question. There 
is of necessity a t evil in the generous competition of 
ey church and the dissenti Laney this work. 

some places, in some parishes in the same large town, 
(and those of course the richest,) there is an accumulation 
of means beyond the local wants. Several large schools, 
where one would be sufficient, are vying with each other 
for pupils ; while, in other places, even in poorer districts 
immediately adjacent, everything is wanting, means to 
found or to support, and proper persons to superintend, or 
to assist the clergyman in the support and superintendence 
of the school, 
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of nature as the thistle-down the thistle, as physical 
famine the physical epidemic. 

We doubt not, as we have acknowledged, and 
rejoice to repeat our acknowledgment, that with not 
a few of the great manufacturers there is a constant 
and systematic endeavor to provide, as well by the 
cultivation of better habits as by general liberality, 

inst these dangers and these reverses. r. 
Hrsiee could point us out establishments where the 
little republics are regulated with the noblest and 
most sagacious generosity ; where it is the study to 
enlighten the minds, to improve the moral habits, 
to elevate the social condition of the factory labor- 
ers; where the active producers of the wealth are 
considered fairly entitled to some proportion in its 
advantages, and are held to be a solemn trust from 
that God who has blessed the worldly advancement 
of the man of millions. But speculation to be gen- 
erous must be successful ; it must be tolerably secure 
in its opulence before it can, or at least before in 
ordinary cases it will, permit itself to indulge in these 
luxuries of benevolence. Gratitude for service 
profitable as well as long and faithful, must have 
incurred that debt. He who lives hardly and pre- 
cariously himself will, in most cases, be a hard mas- 
ter. Recklessness in our own concerns produces 
recklessness as to others. All this ought fairly to 
be considered in justice to the first creators of our 
manufacturing wealth, against whom it has now 
hecome the custom to declaim in speech, in novel, 
in , and, we suspect, in sermon; whom 
‘“* Young England” denounces as the authors of all 
political evil; and a certain school of theology as 
having surrendered the whole realm to the undivided 
kingdom of Mammon. Our medievalists look back 
with fond regret to the times when the convent bell 
swung over leagues of bleak moor, with the few 
roads in a state of romantic insecurity, and when 
the few and scattered inhabitants crowded for their 
dole, which was bestowed upon them out of the 
wealth of provinces by those whom our coarse 
ancestors described as the fat abbot and his laz 
monks, but who are now described as lord] indeed, 
yet most holy and venerable dignitaries. Voices of 
more calmness had been raised from time to time 
against the neglect with which these masses of 
human beings were allowed to accumulate, without 
any provision for their: social, moral, or religious 
improvement. Our own pages have had their share 
in this unheeded service—in them the venerated 
Southey, more especially, had done his best to rouse 
general reflection—and seemingly in vain. Yet 
when we calmly consider the subject, which is now 
become a matter or history, we can hardly wonder 
at the present state of things. The rapidity was 
even more amazing than the extent of its growth. 
OF this its effect on the finances of the country, on 
the general rise of prices throughout the war, is the 
surest gauge, the best confirmation. So utterly 
unprepared were even those whose position might 
command the best materials for judging; so far 
beyond all official calculation was this endless devel- 
opment of the national wealth, that Mr. Pitt, during 
the war of the revolution, when the national debt 
amounted to about 300,000,000/., thought he saw 
his way to another loan of 20,000,000/., but beyond 
that his most sanguine vaticinations dared not pro- 
ceed: many members of his cabinet lived to see 
that debt above 800,000,0007. Nor can it be doubted 
that this was owing almost entirely to this amazing 
extension of our manufacturing system. The whole, 
then, was one vast experiment; it was speculation 
expanding as it advanced in such a manner as to 





absorb all thought, to dazzle and bewilder and 
engross the win minds of the creators and lords 
of this practical philosopher’s stone. They might 
well think that it was a general race for wealth, in 
which all concerned would necessarily come in for 
their share. Aladdin might almost as well have 
been expected gravely to philosophize on the nature 
of the spirits who ministered to his lamp, or Fortu- 
natus of those who filled his purse, as the Ark- 
wrights, and, even later, the Marshalls, to look 
much beyond the immediate management of their 
Antwan: and Briarean-handed concerns. Wages 
at first of course rose with wealth ; the intelligence 
of the master manufacturer extended itself among 
those of his artisans with whom he came chiefly 
into communication; and where intelligence was 
at such a price, where, at all events, practical 
knowledge might every day reap such abundant 
harvests, it might be supposed that the parents 
would both be able and willing to secure for their 
children the blessings and rewards of some kind at 
least of education. It was not till the second stage, 
of overstretched adventures and crushing failures, 
of over-loaded and falling markets, of periods of 
crying distress and maddened riots, of machinery 
improved almost by magic ingenuity, and super- 

ing in one branch or another the labor of man— 
of the perilous discovery that in many processes the 
cheaper labor of women, and still more of children, 
was not less effective, in some cases more advanta- 
geous, than that of full-grown men ; it was not till 
then that the manufacturers themselves, and, we 
believe, foremost among them the late Sir Robert 
Peel, awoke to the sense of the terrible power 
which had been called into existence. 

The state, in the mean time, involved in the great 
continental war, had enough to do to maintain order 
at home. He must indeed have been a bold and 
far-sighted minister who in 1812 would have pre- 
dicted the necessity that is now before our eyes, or 
ventured to devote large sums of public money in 
anticipation of the dangers which might be incurred 
in 1850 by the want of education in the manufac- 
turing districts. 

The church was just recovered from its conflict 
with Jacobin irreligion ; it had been awakened by 
that peril, but it was a defensive argumentative 
strength which it was then called upon to put forth. 
That intellectual strength occupied its whole 
thought ; while in the remote parts of the land this 
moral evil, against which it took no aggressive 
measures, was growing up with such unexampled 
rapidity. 

tso happened, too, that where the growth of 
the population was the most rapid, the charch was 
the poorest in her pecuniary resources. With 
some few splendid exceptions, the livings in the 
north, especially those in the towns, were poor 
vicarages ; and around an indigent, unprepared, 
and, as we must acknowledge, not over-active 
cl —some, of course, from age and having been 
in a different school of clerical duty, utterly 
disqualified for this sudden and strange emergency 
—came swarming up this dragon seed of busy, 
active, and by no means, in the mass, unintelligent 
ishioners. ‘The small church, which had in the 
ormer day gathered its scattered worshippers from 
leagues around, if the new parishioners had been 
ever so well disposed, could not have contained a 
hundredth part of them within its walls. Church 
building, and the division of parishes, which is now 
become, though by no means an easy, yet a com- 
mon and familiar proceeding, was then a slow, dif- 
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ficult, from legal impediments almost an impracti- 
cable one. The present indefatigable Bishop of 
Chester had some time ago consecrated his two 
hundredth new church: a blessed change !—yet 
let us hear what is going on even now—and we 
may picture to ourselves state of things thirty 
or forty years ago. We extract from the Report 
to the Committee of Education on the mining dis- 
tricts :— 

“The parishes are extensive, and the great 
tithes are not often in the hands of the incumbents. 
On the winning of a colliery a large population is 
suddenly located in a district where they may very 
probably be some miles distant from the church ; 
the pastor of which may find his charge increased 
within a few months by some thousands; the fam- 
ilies being brought into the parish by carts to the 
number of 500 in a day. The church is almost un- 
avoidably slow in her operations; it requires con- 
siderable exertion to raise a consecrated place for 
worship within three years; but in this time the 
people must in a great measure have formed their 
habits, and such as are dis to listen to teach- 
ers will have found them for themselves. An in- 
stance was pointed out to me where, in a few 
weeks, a population of 3000 had risen up at the 
distance of three miles from the parish church, the 
incumbent having to provide additional spiritual 
superintendence and the means of locomotion out of 
an income of £75 per annum! !” 

Again, ‘* That more is not done for the educa- 
tion of the poorer classes, is assuredly not attribut- 
able, as far as I may be allowed to form a judgment 
in such a matter, to the supineness of the pastors. In 
one which I personally visited, the income of which 
is £300 per anoum, there is a population of about 
30,000 souls. The present vicar has held it for 
ten years ; during that time two additional churches 
have been built, and whereas when he came there 
were only two services in the parish during the 
week, there are now ten. One national school, 
capable of holding 450 children, was opened last 
year, and subscriptions are now being collected for 
another, which is to hold 300 more.’’—pp. 143- 
145, 

The dissenters, especially the Methodists, less 
trammelled in their movements, and then in all their 
primitive ardor and zeal, rushed in on every side to 
fill the breach; the wilder and more desolate the 
region, the more inviting it would seem to their 
rade, it might be, but kindly enthusiasm: they 
were above ground and under ground. No church- 
man can deny that in many districts by them alone 
the wavering light of Christianity was kept alive. 
it would, for this reason alone, be as ungracious 
and ungrateful as it would be unjust and impolitic 
to withhold from the descendants of those who may 
have been thus attached to the Methodist body by 
the dearest bonds—the bonds of grateful recollec- 
tion for their first rescue from unheeded, unrebuked 
infidelity—a full share in any grants from public 
funds for education. Even if in many cases it be 
but an imperfect, a superstitious Christianity, which 
these missionaries have introduced, the best way to 
raise men’s Christianity is to enlighten their minds. 
That which is coarse and vulgar, irreverently fa- 
tailiar, the language of human passion misapplied to 
stered things, will slowly refine itself away b 
every step with which the general mind is softened, 

purtfied, unsensualized. 

Nor are our agricultural parishes to be altogether 
overlooked in this great national question. In many 
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education, through the clergy, and by private 
benevolence, may be quite adequate to the highest 
But where the clergyman stands alone, 
among the rade and uneducated, perhaps at the 
present time disheartened and resentful farmers ; 
where there is still that jealousy of knowledge, lest 
the laborer should be too wise—wiser than his 
master; we suspect that there will still be found 
ample = for the friendly interposition of the 
state. e know not what improvements may 
have taken place in our eastern counties since the 
report of Mr. Tremenheere, in the volume issued 
by the Committee of Privy Council, 1840-1841. In 
some of the later reports concerning other counties, 
and indeed of the very districts visited by Mr. 
Tremenheere, the prospect seems to have bright- 
ened, and with considerable rapidity. Where the 
labor of the child, if he is doomed to labor during 
the week, is under the bright sun and in the fresh 
air of heaven, the Sunday school, however inade- 
uate as the sole source of instruction, does not en- 
orce the same unnatural confinement as in the large 
towns; it may not therefore be liable to the same 
objections. Yet in the clamor of our more crowded 
manufacturing provinces, we must not forget those 
who are equally suffering, though perhaps they 
raise no cry of distress. If intelligence be more than 
ever requisite in agricultural pursuits—if the surly, 
untaught, ‘undisciplined boor, though less danger- 
ous, is no less a burthen to the social system than 
the more turbulent and godless artisan ; if comfort, 
happiness, virtue, equally depend in the cottage on 
the hill side, or by the pure streamlet, on sober in- 
dustry, habits of providence, domestic kindliness, as 
in the smoky garret or deep cellar of the town ; if 
we have to rescue our agricultural poor from the 
effects of social changes, almost entirely to their 
disadvantage, the transformation of the farm servant 
into the day-laborer, the abuses of our game laws, 
the yet lamentable mischiefs of our poor laws, we 
must look to the rising generation, and not to the 
rising generation of rustic laborers alone. Some- 
thing must be done; some spirit must be kindled 
and quickened, which will knit again the broken 
ties of mutual interest and kindliness, and raise 
the laborer to something more than a machine from 
which so much work must be extorted for the 
smallest wages, while he on his part thinks every- 
thing lawful by which he may repay the commu- 
nity for his begrudged and insufficient subsistence 
with as little industry as he may, and as much ex- 
tortion from the parish funds as his wit, sharp in 
this alone, can contrive. 

How, then—we entreat every sober and dispas- 
sionate Englishman to inquire—is this great and 
growing deficiency in the educational means of the 
country to be supplied’ Can less than legislative 
enactment secure adequate funds, enforce and main- 
tain a large, comprehensive, yet flexible system, 
which will adapt itself to growing or to shifting 
exigencies’ Can it be less than a national work! 
Will ptivate benevolence supply, not some sudden 
and gloriqus burst of heaven-aspiring waters, which, 
having caught the light of heaven, descends in 
genial dews ; but a deep, and permanent, and per- 

tual stream, to irrigate the whole land ? 

Undoubtedly vast and honorable exertions have 
been made. The subscription raised by the National 
Society, and that in a comparatively limited period, 
for the wants of the manufacturing and mining dis- 
tricts alone, amounted to £150,000. But it can- 
not be disguised that this subscription was raised 





such districts, undoubtedly, the means of providing 


under circumstances which combined other and very 
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stirring motives with those of pure Christian benev- 
olence. It was a strong combined conservative 
measure, singularly well-timed by the treasurer of 
the National Society, at a moment of hope and 
national confidence. Suspicions, we ask not now 
whether justly or unjustly grounded, had Jong been 
disseminated of designs hostile to the church. By 
some it was thought politically prudent, while oth- 
ers regarded it as a Christian duty, to frustrate some 
mysterious apprehended measure for the assumption 
of the whole education of the land by one party, 
and that eo oe: not the most friendly to the estab- 
lishment. But now, with the conservative party 
broken and disheartened—with one great section 
anticipating the al] but ruin of the landed interest, 
falling rents, encumbered estates, undiminished bur- 
thens, dwindling incomes—while the heads of 
another lie under the suspicion of adopting the pol- 
icy of those now in power as to (inzer alia) all edu- 
cational questions—their committee of the Privy 
Council adhering to the same rules, the Irish Edu- 
cation openly espoused, and, more than this, what 
have been called the ‘* godless colleges’’ founded in 
Ireland :—under such circumstances, can we hope 
for a consecutive succession of these outbreaks of 
charity, so as to keep up that fund to the demands 
which multiply upon it ; so as even to maintain the 
machinery which it has set in motion ; to keep the 
schools in activity which it has built ; to retain the 
masters, whom it has trained, in its service by proper 
stipends ? : 

But is this, or any sum which the church can 
raise, in the remotest degree adequate to the public 
exigencies! We are not so prodigal as Dr. Hook, 
and hesitate, we acknowledge, to cai] upon the 
bishops to throw their whole revenues into the edu- 
cational fund. Hear the vicar of Leeds :— 

‘* If the church has a right to demand protection 
from the state, the state has an equal right to 
demand of the church that with her ample endow- 
ments, she should make provision for her wants 
without seeking grants from the public funds, which 
are raised by the taxation of all the people. I think 
that our colonial bishops ought to be supported, not 
merely by private subscriptions, but by the more 
wealthy bishops at home : but, be this as it may, 
we have certainly no right to make a demand for 
such a purpose upon the state. And if the Church 
of England claims a right to the exclusive educa- 
tion of the people, it becomes her duty to seek to 
supply the deficiency of the funds required, by 
appropriating her property to this purpose. Our 
bishops are, on this principle, bound to go down to 
the house of lords and seek powers from the legis- 
lature to sell their estates, and their example should 
be followed by the more opulent of the inferior 
clergy. The help of the laity would be then suffi- 
cient. It would be better for the church to have a 
pauperized hierarchy than an uneducated people ; 
and never could the hierarchy be more respectable 
than when pauperized in such a cause.’’—p. 39. 

We confess, indeed, that we wish that the bish- 
ops had not so carefully provided, by a separate act, 
that no part of the episcopal revenues should be 
devoted to any but episcopal uses. ‘The multipli- 
cation of episcopal sees we hold to be a most desi- 
rable measure—arrer the multiplication of ade- 
quately remunerated clergymen in all the great 
towns and conntry villages, at least in the manufac- 
turing districts. One episcopal endowment of 
5000/. a year would maintain ten rectors in the 
most indigent and populous towns in the kingdom ; 
and ull we hear of some one bishop (we could name 


many of the working clergy, overwrought in thes 
prime of life by over-excitement and anxiety, and 
failing through premature old age)—of some devo- 
ted prelate, not allowed to pass away by a dignified 
decline of life—we must suggest the prior claim of 
the people to a more numerous body of the clergy, 
and of that clergy to a reward more worthy of their 
exertions. The general mendicancy of the hierar- 
chy, as well as of the rest of the clergy, we should 
agree with Dr. Hook, could not be embraced in a 
better cause ; yet, in good truth, we cannot but 
think, as has been suggested by a clever writer on 
another point, that something of the spirit of his 
uncle Theodore must have crossed the thought, and 
kindled up the countenance of Dr. Hook, when he 
penned that sentence. 

To return, however, to our anxious inquiry— 
Can the church, by any new appeal to her sons at 
large—by any amount of that miserable system of 
charitable mendicancy, described with so much 
spirit and truth by Dr. Hook, so humiliating, so 
disheartening, so harassing to the individual—can 
she so hope to supply not merely the actual but the 
yearly increasing demandst What has she to pro- 
vide’ The erection and maintenance of schools in 
all the desolate places of the land; and the power 
of following, as it were, the population with schools 
into whatever quarters it may spread; the normal 
instruction of schoolmasters (that which it has so 
well begun, but on a seale altogether inadequate to 
the demands of the country, at Stanley-grove, Bat- 
tersea, York, Chester, Salisbury) in sufficient num- 
bers to keep up a constant succession of competent 
instructors on demand ; and, finally, that without 
which the two former are but an idle waste either 
of private benevolence or public expenditure, an 
adequate remuneration for men to whom so impor- 
tant and sacred a charge is entrusted—a remunera- 
tion which will maintain the respectability of their 
position, keep them from losing their influenge 
through embarrassment or debt, (a case too cofh- 
mon either from improvident or unavoidable expen- 
diture,) and, above all, prevent them from being 
drawn aside to easier and more lucrative oceupa- 
tions, which are constantly bidding for steady and 
well-instructed men, for men precisely of the class 
and character best suited for teachers in schools for 
the poor. But of this more hereafter. 

Let us calmly consider, that it is not now an ab- 
stract speculative question as to who ought to be 
empowered to educate the foo, but who can be? 
It is past the time for the lofty ideal, so ingeniously 
wrought out by-Mr. Maurice in his Lectures on Ed- 
ucation, which floats before the imagination of Mr. 
Derwent Coleridge, and which has animated some 
young laymen to devote almost their whole time, 
with such generous diligence, to the improvement 
and extension of church education. Does the most 
enthusiastic, having at all studied the question, sup- 
pose that, unassisted, the church can achieve this 
great work? Or does any man, who sincerely ven- 
erates the church, sincerely believe also that real 
church education will not be befriended rather than 
impeded by secular education—or education but to 
a certain extent impregnated with religion, which 
is all that the state can offer? . 

Can dissent accomplish that which the church is 
obliged to leave undonet Dissent may multiply its 
Sunday schools; but an education of Sunday 
schools will not fill up the void. Of the resources 
of the dissenters, of their educational statistics, we 
have no clear information; and, as it appears, 








among the most respectable and best-informed dis- 
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senters, there is the difference of opinion 
as to the extent of their powers. We have read 
with great care and interest the able and, it should 
seem, honest report of Mr. Joseph Fletcher, on 
sixty-three British. schools, aided by public grants. 
Of these, one—that of Carlisle—was, in its origin 
at least, a church school; that at Morpeth is an 
ancient endowed school; seven are now only open 
as Sunday schools; one is extinct. .Among the 
most flourishing seem tv be those in Bolton and in 
Warrington, towns in which church education is 
conducted with remarkable zeal and success. Mr. 
Fletcher dwells with proper satisfaction on the lib- 
cral efforts made in many instances for the erection 
of schools. ‘* We have every £150—the average 
of the sums granted by government—calling forth 
£400—the average of the sums subscribed locally. 
But,’”’ he adds, ‘‘ the proper maintenance of the 
school is the real difficulty.”” The penurious and 
unsatisfactory character of nearly the whole state- 
ment, on this head, as compared with the liberality 
of the expenditure in buildings, is very remarkable. 
In truth the masters are miserably underpaid ; they 
are unprovided with proper assistance. ‘‘ Some 
there are who “way their labors in a missionary 
spirit; nearly all are men of serious character 
sincere devotion to their duties ; but without greater 
encouragement from the friends and promoters of 
the schools generally, the teachers must be more 
than human if they are found universally equal to 
that amount of exertion which is required to fill 
their several little realms throughout with a truly 
active and healthful life.""—Report of Committee of 
Council, 1844, pp. 471-2. 

Such, by their own showing, are their own re- 
sources and prospects. We need not dwell on 
their recent demonstrations as to the great question 
now in hand. If we looked on dissent with a pure 
and perfect hostility ; if we were of those stern and 
iphexible churchmen who consider any one out 
af our pale who dares to teach the simplest ele- 


ments of Christian truth, in the most ignorant and 
neglected quarter of the land, as a sinful usurper 
of the exclusive privileges of the clergy—as a Ko. 
rah, to be swallowed up by fire—or an Uzzah, to 
be palsied by the indignant ark which he had impi- 
ously dared to touch; if we had no commiseration 
for those who have maintained the principles of he- 


reditary dissent, or those who have joined the-meet- 
ing because there they have felt the first real 

ings for spiritual truth ;—then, indeed, we should 
behold with complacent satisfaction the dissenters 
of England setting themselves in array against the 
education of the people—at once belying all their 
lofiy boasts of superior liberality, me condemni 
themselves—as preferring the narrow interests 
sectarianism to the propagation of a more general 
and enlightened Christaaity. Even Mr. Baines, 
we think, with all his ingenuity and eloquence, will 
hardly furnish them with a plea which will avail at 
the bar of sound and dispassionate reason, of British 
patriotism, of evangelic charity, or even of public 
opinion. 

We write as avowed members of the Church of 
England. We will not disguise our deep convic- 
tion that the promotion of education is the interest 
as well as the duty of all wise churchmen. The 
advancement of the ym in knowledge and intel- 
ligence will be, as all Christians must hope and be- 
lieve, their advancement in sound religion; and as 
we conscientiously believe sound religion to be most 
purely and generally taught in the established 





church, so we think that by this fair and legitimate 
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means, especially if she at once boldly and gener 
ously embark ia the cause of popular education, the 
church will gain infinitely in . If we are 
wrong, so much the worse for the church ; it would 
be impossible to imagine a more valid argument 
against her whole system, her authority, as well as 
her practice. If she is worsted in an appeal to the 
enlightenment and cultivated good sense of her peo- 
ple, she is tried and found wanting. Let us re- 
member that the Church of England is in fact such 
an gppeal to the intelligence of mankind. She 
a om to dispense with the high imaginative and 
sensuous excitements of one form of Christian 
faith ; with the passionate and, what she considers, 
unspiritual agitations of the animal spirits, the emo- 
tionalism, if we ma nas pm of the other. With 
that part of an wre: bn people which stil] admits 
her authority, she may maintain her ground; but 
with an uneducated people where that authority 
has been disturbed, or has never been acknowl- 
edged, must she not strive in vain against either 
extreme, and be least successful where opposed by 
the stron and worst fanaticism ? 

With Dr. Hook, we repudiate the attempt to 
trepan the children of dissenters into the church 


and | through national schools. Such is neither the aim, 


nor the desire, nor, we are assured, the general re- 
sult of the more liberal practice of those managers 
of national schools, who refuse to close their doors 
on the children of dissenters. We shall suggest 
some further reasons for our preference of the more 
liberal course on these points; but, in the first 
place, we tly question the effect of attendance 
on a wishes otbedl in changing the belief of the 
scholars. We have been informed, and on the 
highest authority, that in all the Irish education 
schools there has not been a single instanee of con- 
version from Protestantism to Roman Catholicism. 
or of Roman Catholicism to Protestantism, through 
the schools. No such complaint undoubtedly has 
been made to the ruling powers, and such com- 
plaints, we feel sure, would travel fast enough on 
the electric telegraph of Irish religious jealousy, if 
they had any ground. But, secondly, the tranquil- 
lity with which Dr. Hook assumes that in his 
narrower interpretation of the terms of union 
with the National Society (Letter, pp. 54-57) he 
alone maintains church principles, while archdea- 
cons and bishops—even the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury himself—are sacrificing on the altar of that 

of reason, Expediency, would be amusing, 
if it did not tend to give offence, and so to damage 
his cause. Dr. Hook would do better to answer 
the grave and well-weighed arguments of Archdea- 
eon Hare, instead of dismissing them with this coo! 
assumption of exclusive principle. 

But we gladly return to points on which we agree 
with the vicar of Leeds. 

Sooner or later, popular education must be an 
affair of the state ;—of the state, not merely as 
making grants to different societies, and demanding 
the right of inspection over schools which receive 
such grants; but as establishing some system ad- 
ministered by an efficient and responsible board, (a 
de nt, if it shall seem most convenient, of the 
Privy Council,) for providing masters to work on 
some well-matured plans, with books under 

r supervision, and paid, at least in great veo 

the state, or by compulsory and equal | 
assessments. ‘The schoolmaster must become 4 
public functionary, duly qualified for his office, and 
under due control. We would not alarm our new 
chancellor of the exchequer with a peremptory and 
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mmediate demand, according to Dr. Hook’s caleu- 
lation, of upwards of eight millions for the erection 
of schools, and £1,141,571 from annual grants or 
local taxation. The state education may well con- 
deseend to be at first supplementary ; let it content 
itself with at first organizing its schools where those 
af the church and of dissent are notoriously and 
confessedly inadequate—with no encroaching rival- 
ry upon schools which are even tolerably managed ; 
and even under these restrictions it will find, we 
are persuaded, ample scope, without collision with 
any actual establishment, fairly to test its beneficial 
operation ; while its gradual introduction (and grad- 
ual it must be, for it has not only its schools to 
build, but a far more slow and tedious operation, its 
masters to select and train) will certainly be more 
convenient for the finances of the country. 

Now before we inquire into the terms on which 
the state should offer education to the people, or the 
nature of the education to be given in the state 
schools, we are desirous of repeating our strong 
conviction, that—however clamorous the argument- 
ative opposition to such measures, however the ma- 
chinery of petitioning, which is now brought to 
such perfection, may at first work against the gov- 
ernment which shall deliberately take its stand on 
broad and generous principles, and be above the 
cowardice of shrinking from the enforcement of 
those principles—even the religious obstacles, were 
but the aoc once actually begun in a fair, concili- 
atory, and equitable spirit, would be far less than is 
apprehended on all sides. The state—the public, 
of which the state is the representative—must take 
a lofty ground. With the most respectful and 
grateful confidence in the exertions of the church— 
with the most frank and cordial admission of the 
rights and of the services of the dissenters—the 
state must deliberately determine no longer to look 
on, and, while the two parties are disputing whether 
the people shall be brought up as churchmen or 
dissenters, leave them, in vast and accumulating 
numbers, heathens, or worse than heathens. 

We are persuaded that there is a great fallacy in 
this common statement, which divides the people of 


England, with reference to the great question before | 


us, into churchmen and dissenters; we doubt 
whether these parties—we mean the establishment 
and the organized dissenting communities, including 
the Wesleyan Methodists—speak the full voice of 
the nation, especially of the lower orders of the 
people. 

In the first place, there is that vast multitude, 
whom it would be utter mockery to call Christian 
churehmen or Christian dissenters; men and fami- 
lies that have no connection with any religious body ; 
who, in courtesy, perhaps, as not having religion 
enough even to differ with others about it, are adju- 
dicated to the care of the church ; but who are un- 
approachable and unapproached by the most vigilant 
and aggressive pastoral superintendence—even if 
such superintendence is not an absolute impossibil- 
ity, from its utter inadequacy to the amount of souls 
under its charge. We dare not calculate the num- 
ber of these to whom there is significant allusion in 
the gentlehearted and observant, if not very system- 
atic or business-like report of Mr. Watkins—those 
who are regardless of the education of their children, 
“* not so frequently from abject poverty, as from ut- 
ter carelessness, and almost inconceivable indiffer- 
ence to everything beyond the concerns of the 
merely animal life. There is, I am convineed, a 
depth here which we have not fathomed ; but it is 
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There is next the teeming class, for which the Rag- 
ged Schools have been formed in the metropolis— 
schools which might, aps, under a happier name, 
better commend the benevolence of their founders. 
This class, we fear, the children of the very lowest 
—socially, morally, the lowest of the people—is 
fearfully abundant in all our large towns. It may be 
supposed that some compulsion will be necessary to 
bring this class under the discipline of the school ; 
but we will be driven only by compulsion to compu!- 
sion ; we even repudiate the mild coercion suggested 
by Dr. Hook—that the young pilferer or vaga- 
bond should be committed to the school instead of 
to the jail or the treadmill. The school must still 
be a privilege ; it must be filled through persuasion, 
and that persuasion must work on the better fee)- 
ings, not inflict education as a punishment. The 
beadle and the constable must have nothing to do 
either with the management or with the recruiting 
of our places of education. 

But with regard to the points which divide rigid 
churchmen and conscientious dissenters, there is, 
we are assured, a very large floating mass, which, 
though in their habits, and many we trust in their 
hearts, very religious, (some, indeed, of the highest 
religious pretensions,) yet hang quite loosely on the 
church, and as loosely on what is called the dissent- 
ing interest. And the fact is, that parents of this 
class—whether wisely or not—we do not now ques- 
tion whether they are influenced by a lofty Chris- 
tian liberality, or a dull indifference to important 
distinctions ;—but the plain fact is, that if it be a 
good school, if the children be well taught, if they 
seem to acquire orderly habits, if they become at- 
tached to the teachers, parents of this description 
are altogether regardless as to the tenets, whether 
those of church or dissent, enforced in the school 
—whether the children go to the church or to the 
meeting. Nor is this the case merely with those 
whose own religious habits are equally indifferent ; 
we must count those—for what clergyman of a large 
parish .does not know many’t—who attend the 
church in the morning, the conventicle in the even- 
ing, perhaps with an impartial view to share in the 
rival charities of each ; others who, if the morning 
or evening preacher in the church be a popular one, 
attend that service with the utmost regularity—and 
are found with no less punctuality at the other ser- 
vice (especially if it be at a convenient hour) in the 
chapel ;—who, if the Wesleyan preach on the 
Thursday evening, and the oo on the 
Tuesday, and the Rector on the Friday, hold it a 
sin not to “‘ edify’’ under each ;—nay, who, if each 
be vehement or impassioned, do not detect, or at all 
regard, the most antagonistic doctrines—in whose 
religious temperament the Roman punch of Pusey- 
ism mingles up with the alcohol of Calvinism. 
These last, no doubt, are extreme cases. But the 
undeniable truth is, that a large proportion of the 
people are either, as may be thought, so far ad- 
vanced in liberality of opinion, or have sunk to so 
jow an appreciation of important religious differen- 
ces, that they seem to consider a good education for 
their children of much greater importance than any 
difference of sect. We have known many instances 
(and we write from no confined experience) in 
which even the more rigid dissenter (rigid as to his 
own habits and practice) will not scruple to risk his 
child in an endowed school, if that endowed school 
be well conducted, and offer considerable advanta- 
ges. He is well aware that, perhaps by its charter, 
at least by its practice, the children are brought up 
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services of the church, instructed in the catechism, 
and in some cases apprenticed only to churchmen. 
With some this may iunply great laxity of conscience, 
au unprincipled love of advantage in the dissenter ; 
but we cannot but think that it may often deserve a 
more charitable construction. /’arental fondness 
nay combine with rea] superiority of mind to show 
that the difference after all is not so vital; the dis- 
senter may think that his child may find his way to 
heaven, well educated, even through the church. 
Perhaps, indeed, the infinite divisions and subdivis- 
ions among the dissenters themselves, may tend 
on the whole to promote this whether desirable or 
blameworthy apathy. If they occasionally excite 
inuch acrimony, they must also produce mutual tol- 
eration. ‘Those who have themselves embraced 
dissent, having been churehmen, or have changed 
from one form of dissent to another, may at first be 
hurt and angry if their children either recede to the 
church, or enrol themselves in another sect ; yet on 
calmer reflection they can hardly refuse that libert 
to others which they have Regains asserted. 
Among them, one teacher has as much authority as 
another; and the plea of conscious and infelt im- 
provement under one more than another, is an argu- 
meat against which they at least have no answer. 
In fact, this mutual toleration is the vital principle 
of the voluntary system. 

All this indeed we write, not, as we have said, 
giving any opinion as to the healthfulness or other- 
wise of the religious mind of the ccuntry in this re- 
spect, but A rm to show that good schools, even 
though they do not teach the distinctive religious 
tenets of parents, though they teach avowedly, yet 
frankly, earnestly, consistently, tenets different from 
those of the parent, are acceptable to a large pro- 
portion of that class for whom alone the state can 
be justified in providing education at the public cost. 
Be this, however, as it may. The state, according 
to tho ex:sting constitution of these realms, can make 
no exclusive grants from the public purse. Her maj- 
esty is the sovereign of her whole people, whatever 
their religious creed. Parliament represents alike the 
Churchman, the Romaa Catholic, the Independent, 
the Unitarian. Revenue raised for pur of edu- 
cation, whether from the consvlidated fund or by 
local assessment, is paid alike by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the follower of Johanna South- 
cote. Our churchmanship, indeed, is not so haugh- 
tily independent as that of Dr. Hook. We are not 
disposed to cut the last cords of legislative connec- 
tion which unite us to the state. We think that 
we discern great benefit, and neither injustice nor 
disadvantage, either to church or state, in the ten- 
ure by which, as we conceive, that great corpora- 
tion, the church, maintains her rights and property. 
Dr. Hook’s historical view of this alliance is to us 
utterly incomprehensible, or at issue with all his- 
tory. We would still maintain the fabrie of our 
churches at the public expense, on precisely the same 
principle (though it must of necessity be on differ- 
ent conditions) that he would build schools for pop- 
ular education.* The church being a place exclu- 


*We wish the question of church-rates were taken up 
in this light. We are not afraid to lay down two simple 
axioms, Which to some may sound radical, to others what 


is called Puseyite:—1. The state is bound to provide 
charch accommodation for the poor: therefore no church 
shall he entitled to levy a church-rate where there is not 
some fair proportion of sittings set apart for the poor,— 
2. All persons who covet the distinction or convenience 
of separate accommodation in the church shall pay for 
their privilege ; every enclosed pew or appropriated sitting 
shall be held only on a fixed rent. The first rule confines 
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sively for religious worship and instruction, that 
worship and instruction congst yonetnly Se given but 
under certain forms. Her may or may not be 
too narrow, or her system of teaching too peculiar ; 
but creed and system there must be. We hold it 
the duty of the Christian state to provide for every 
poor man who cannot provide it for himself, a 
church, in which he may worship God; a teacher 
who may instruct him in the revelation of God. 
But the school has a mingled function ; not merely 
does a considerable part of its teaching bear no re- 
lation to religion, or even to morals, but even its 
first elementary processes of all kinds (though sound 
morals and religion should of course be their ulti- 
mate aim) are not essentially religious. Children 
are taught not necessarily to read the Bible, but to 
read, in order that they may read the Bible. Pro- 
fane books teach spelling as well as religious tracts ; 
there is no test of religious opinion in the Rule of 
Three. Accordingly, we believe, in infant schools, 
where nothing is taught cr ought to be taught but 
the simplest rudiments, where the great object is to 
teach the habit of learning, to cultivate the lively 
and cheerful disposition, to quicken (it is cruelty 
and wickedness to over-force) the intelligence, there 
has never appeared any practical difficulty in ming- 
ling together the children of every class in the relig- 
ious community. 

The state, then, being absolutely precluded from 
all partial assignment of its funds for the benefit of 
one religious community, in framing a plan of pop- 
ular education must take one of two courses. 
Either it must exclude religion altogether, its pri- 
mary elements, its universal truths, its feelings and 
affections, from its teaching; its whole language 
must be impartially cold and dry on all subjects 
which involve moral considerations, on history, on 
biography, as on arithmetic or algebra; it must 
leave the whole of this province untouched, un- 
broken, to the religious teacher, either during the 
afternoons of Wednesdays and Fridays, and the 
whole of Sundays, as Dr. Hook proposes; or it 
must find some neutral ground, some conciliatory 
plan, on which the state teacher may inculcate cer- 
tain points of religion, without giving rational 
offence to any. Now, though we are fully pre- 
pared for the contemptuous disdain with which our 
distinction will be dismissed by some, we entreat 
for it the consideration of the dispassionate. If the 
state school does not teach religion, may it not 
teach religiousness? We go further, conscious of 
our rashness ;—can the religious school, or does it, 
ordinarily and effectively do more? Youth is the 
period for the cultivation of the religious affections , 
and through the affections alone will religion at an 
early age make any profound impression. The 
most important truths may, of course, like every- 
thing else, be learned by rote ; they may be mechan- 
ically repeated by the memory ; but is this that for 
which we are all so manfully contending—is this 
teaching religion? Is it teaching church princi- 
ples? is it teaching dissenting principles? Is it 
making any lasting lodgment in the mind? Is it 


the church-rate exclusively to the proper maintenance of 
the fabric. All parochial burdens now improperly charged 
on church-rates should be thrown on the parochial funds. 
Provision onght to be made lest, the churches heing al- 
lowed to fall out of repair, a heavy rate should be levied 
at any one time, perhaps on new comers into the parish. 
Every church should be annually surveyed by sworn and 
competent persons. second rule would furnish a fund 
for the ordinary expenses of public worship ; and this fund, 











as levied from the worshippers in the church, should be 
under their exclusive management. 
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casting any enduring oy on those convictions, on 
those habits of thought, of feeling, of 
reminiscence, or conscientious principle, which will 
regulate the conduct in life? But this is not the 
only danger. Is the sanctity of these t truths 
enforced by this perpetual, formal, unfelt, still less 
enderstood, iteration? Can—we go further still— 
can their solemnity be maintained against this dese- 
crating familiarity? 

It is remarkable how quiet experience has grad- 
wl learned the lesson of good sense. In all good 
modern national schools the religious instruction 
which, with some scanty arithmetic, once formed 
the whole teaching, has gradually receded, and re- 
ceded, till it fills but a still contracting space. 
Profane history, geography, grammar, etymology, 
the higher arithmetic, some elementary science, 
have crept in and encroached on what was consid- 
ered not merely the dominant but the sole and ex- 
clusive stady. What was the old national school t 
The lowest classes began to read and spell in Serip- 
tural lessons ; they rose to the parables and miracles 
of our Lord; then through Mrs. Trimmer’s suc- 
cessive selections; then to the Bible. It was the 
same with the Catechism: first came the broken 
Catechism ; then some Catechism in question and 
answer, learned by rote; then the Catechism itself. 
Day after day, year after year, the same unvaried 
lessons in the same unvaried forms. Did the wise 
friends of education, did the clergy, find this a satis- 
factory system! Did it make the children intelli- 
gent? Did it make them religious? Did it implant 
in their unthinking, unawakened minds the impor- 
tance of those great truths which they rehearsed 
sometimes with such complacent accuracy? 

We make no attempt to elude a most important 
question, on which we must expect the whole por- 
cupine back of popular popece to bristle up in 
angry sensitiveness, and shall be happy if we escape 
the random shot of some exasperated quill. Of all 
the strange, illogical hallucinations with which the 
public mind has allowed itself to be abused, we 
must acknowledge that the confusion between the 
great Protestant principle of the Bible and nothing 
but the Bible, as the authoritative groundwork of our 
religion, and the use of the Bible as the one school- 
hook, the reading-book, the parsing-book, the spell- 
ing-book—seems to us the very strangest. Here, 
even Dr. Hook, though he agrees with us in the 
main, seems to have thought it necessary to lay his 
grain of incense before what we should have ex- 
pected him to look upon as the idol of Exeter Hall. 
** Above all things,” he writes, ‘ selections from 
the Bible, as mere moral lessons, should be avoid- 
ed :’’ and so far, though for other reasons, we might 
perhaps agree with Dr. Hook. But he proceeds to 
say :— 

** For such selections would lead to some of those 
consequences, from the dread of which the opposi- 
tion to a government system of education is raised. 
Such a proceeding is calculated to induce children 
and their parents to suppose, that instead of defer- 
ring to the Bible as the great charter of their relig- 
ion, they may pick and choose from it whatever may 
commend itself to their judgment, rejecting the rest. 
Every religious man is aloes of that Bible which 
has been given unto us by a jealous God; and he 
will deprecate, above all things, the notion which 
selections from it would inculeate—that it is a book 
which contains some things which are good, but 
many that are useless, and other things which may 
be rejected. ‘his would be, indeed, to lay deep 
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the foundations of rationalism. We must have the 
Bible, and the whole Bible, or no Bible.”’—p. 69. 

Now, really, to our humble selves this does ap- 
pear somewhat unintelligible. What clergyman, 
what dissenting teacher, what schoolmaster in the 
higher education, what father of a family, does not 
select passages from the Bible, as more edifying to 
mature age—how much the rather as more instruc- 
tive to youtht Why, the church herself author- 
izes selection: she does not consider the minute 
statutes of the book of Leviticus, or the mystic visions 
of the Apocalypse, suitable for her congregational 
services. Is not the New Testament of deeper im- 
port, of more full significance to the Christian, than 
the Old? Would we impress upon the hearts of 
our children, or upon our own, with the same 
solemn frequency, with the same inexhaustible 
though solemn iteration, the Sermon on the Mount 
and the wars in the books of Kings? Even in the 
New Testament, would not the instructor of youth 
dwell more perpetually on the parables and the pre- 
cepts, on the sorrows, on the sufferings, on the 
death and the resurrection of our Lord, than on 
“‘the things hard to be understood,’’ hard to the 
soundest scholar and most profound divine, in the 
writings of St. Pault’ Dr. Hook cannot be insen- 
sible to the melancholy absurdity of a-fact in part of 
a report which he has quoted, that one of the lower 
classes of a national school were found reading St. 
Paul to the Galatians? 

Does then this perpetual, even if not indiscrim- 
inate, use of the Scriptures as a school-book accom- 
plish its‘ religious purpose’ Hear the report of a 
clergyman, one of the inspectors of schools, a man, 
it should seem, of strong practical sense and rational 
piety :— 

‘“* Having myself examined some thousands of 
children, whose earlier scriptural instruction is com- 
prised in thus learning to read [mechanically] from 
the Scriptures, I can state, as the result of my ex- 
perience, that the entire school occupation of a child 
may have been the perusal of the Scriptures, and 
yet no elementary seriptural truths have been stored 
up in his mind; and the child be found as utterly 
unacquainted with the subject matter of their sim- 
plest narrative portions as with their fundamental 
doctrines. Nevertheless, the power to read them 
fluently may have been acquired, together with a 
prompt recognition of their peculiar forms of ex- 
peas, and an abundant familiarity with their 
anguage—a familiarity which, whilst it is made to 
serve no useful pur of instruction, tends, it is to 
be feared, to exclude from the child’s mind a due 
sense of their authority, to obliterate the perception 
of those sanctions under which they have been 
given, and to diminish that awe with which it is not 
less natural than it is necessary that they should be 
received.’’—The Rev. Henry Mosely’s Report on 
Schools in the Midland District, Council of Educa- 
tion for 1844, p. 521. 

In some quarters Mr. Noel may perhaps be con- 
sidered a suspicious authority with regard to national 
schools ; but on the subject of the Bible, as the one 
book for all purposes, the prejudices of his party, 
however softened in his own enlightened mind, 
would be the other way ; yet hear his report :— 

** Both in reading the Scriptures to the monitors, 
and in repeating the Catechism, the children showed 
a marked inattention and weariness, occasionally 
varied, when the master's eye was not u them, 
by tokens of a roguish merriment. With the very 
best intentions, those who have adopted the system 
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of the National School Society have in many cases 
admitted into their schools nothing for the elder 
children except the Bible, small volumes of extracts 
from it, and the Catechism ; and the effects seem to 
me to be most unfortunate. All the books on sub- 
jects with which children are most familiar being 
excluded from the schools, that thirst for variety, 
which for the wisest purposes has been implanted 
by the Creator in the minds of children, findin no 
gratification, their faculties are stunted in their 
rowth, and they sink into an inert listlessness. 
Nothing can exceed the contrast between the eager- 
ness of the children in a well-taught school and the 
apathy manifested in most of these national schools. 
Bat this is not the worst effect of making the Bible 
the only class-book. Being thas made the medium 
through which reading and spelling are taught, it 
becomes associated in their minds with all the 
rebukes and punishments to which bad reading or 
false spelling, or inattention in class, exposes them ; 
and it is well if, being thus used for purposes never 
designed it, it does not become permanently the 
symbol of all that is irksome and repulsive.”’ 

On this latter point we might appeal to a familiar, 
but to those educated in our public schools, very 
forcible illustration. How many years does it take 
the scholar to forget the wearisome associations of 
blundering, construing, and derivations, and ques- 
tions about accents, and particles, before he can 
attain to a full sense of the majesty of the Miad! 
Bye never got over his school aversion to Horace. 


e know not whether with this view, but Milton, ' 


if we remember, would teach Latin out of Cato and 
Columella, and would reserve the ‘divine poets”’ 
for the consummate scholar. And so, that we may 
restore its majesty, its authority, its sanctity to the 


Bible, we must not withdraw it (God forbid!) from 
general circulation among the mature, but from its 
place as a common school-book. It must be the 
privilege and distinction of the highest classes to be 


fit to read it. The reading should be conducted in 
a grave and devotional manner, without affectation, 
with a simple but marked reverence. It might be 
hallowed still further by the controlling presence of 
the clergyman, or of the religious teacher. Neither 
can we entertain the ultra-Protestant dread of selec- 
tions for purposes of education. The spe rm his- 
tory, the history of mankind as revealed in Scripture, 
(that, we especially mean, of the Old Testament,) 
ean hardly be presented in a clear, comprehensible 
view without them. We have authority, and in 
some degree a guide, for this kind of selection in 
the proper lessons of the church for the Sundays, 
which are manifestly intended to give a connected 
view of the history of redemption ; but these selec- 
tions should in like manner be guarded from undue, 
and what we fear is too often vulgarizing famil- 
iarity. 

The same principle will apply to the direct ineul- 
eation of all the higher religious truths, especiall 
the more awful and mysterious articles of our belief, 
even the most awful and mysterious of all, the 
Divinity of the Saviour (and this indeed is taught 
in every act of worship.) They should be some- 
thing more than a common Jesson—something more 
than a vehicle for elementary instruction. We may 
perhaps look back here also, with some profit, to 
what appear to have been the original views of our 
church. Of course her founders could not have 
anticipated in those dark times the rapid advance of 
education ; but instruction in the church Catechism 
was thought sufficient preparation for confirmation 
—and confirmation can hardly have been intended 
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to be generally administered before the age of 
puberty. We now require not merely the simplest 
commandments and duties, but the more alenad 
and polemi¢ questions, from children of ten, eight, 
even six. Is this precocious enforcement of these 
points, even as authoritative truths—this perpetual 
saturation of the mind with them before it is ripe to 
receive them—wise or salutary? But how much 
difficulty is removed from the mixed teaching of 
children from different communities, if the doctrinal 
part occupy only its proper space—that space 
during which it can be seriously and therefore 
impressively taught! It may be right that religious 
education should fil] a larger portion of the scanty 
time which the laboring poor can afford for instruc- 
tion, than among the wealthy. In girls’ schools 
too, perhaps, as a Jarge portion of their time is 

roperly set apart for instruction in needlework and 
aa neral acquirements, needful for their station 
and duties, the rule should be somewhat different. 
But, why, we ask, in our great public schools, 
even under the recent improvements in some, is 
religion content with its day or with its hours, while 
it leaves, and wisely leaves, the rest of the week to 
other branches of knowledge or of accomplishment’ 
And will not, in an humbler but wider sphere, 
religious instruction be more willingly, more effect- 
ively received if, as to these higher and more pecu- 
liar mysteries, it be taught at shorter but more 
| hallowed times '—if it be taught more briefly, more 
emphatically, more authoritatively, with the mind 
habituated to its proper solemnity, to its more 
important significance taught as the crown and con- 
summation, as the highest attainable point of 
knowledge? 

At the same time, what an ample field does this 
less frequent, it may be, but far more forcible mode 
of religious teaching leave for the cultivation of 
what we mean by religiousness! The sense of the 
eternal presence and providence of God, the su- 
premacy of conscience, the feeling of responsibility, 
the odiousness of theft, of gluttony, ot Tying. of 
meanness, tyranny, cruelty, malevolence, selfish- 
ness ; the greatness and amiability of truth, gen- 
erosity, kindliness—may perpetually, throughout 
/every course of education, be suggested, implied, 
| instilled, into the affections, implanted in the depths 
|of the open and yielding heart. These things the 
| teacher may communicate, respectively and in 
| detail, asthe result of every lesson, as the ordinary 
and familiar topics of every day. Such revelations 
as these are the religion of childhood—they are the 
preparation, the groundwork for the great and 
amazing truths of the Gospel. These and such as 
these, the common property of all born in a Christian 
land, the elementary Christian teacher may surely, 
without offence to any one, detail to his pupils, as 
Mr. Noel says, ‘‘ in a thousand particulars.’”” He 
may so teach them— 

“their duty to their parents, to their master, to 
each other, and to their fellow-creatures generally. 
He should teach them that they must control their 
angry ions, be kind to little children, attentive 
to the aged, respectful to females, obliging to one 
another, and merciful to animals. He should teach 
them that it is the will of God that they should be 
temperate in eating and drinking, avoid indecent 
language, and be modest in all their conduct. He 
should teach them that it is the will of God that 
they should be industrious to maintain themselves 
and to aid their parents; that while giving to 
benevolent objects, they should yet endeavor to lay 
up mopey while they are young. He should show 
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them, that if God has ordained that they should 
labor, it may make them vigorous both in body and 
mind; that if he sends them sickness, it is to make 
them more patient and pious; if he allows them to 
wrestle with difficulties, it is to form them into finer 
characters ; and that in all emergencies they should 
depend for their happiness, first on God, and next 
on their own industry, intelligence, good character, 
resolution, and fortitude.’’—Noel, p. 172. 

Would that we could induce all reasoning and 
earnest Christians to consider whether this religious- 
ness, as well as that which may be taught out of 
history, sacred and profane; out of geography, 
where the disposition of the parts of the vorld for 
the promotion of industry, commerce, mutual ad- 
vantage, might be incidentally shown ; out of natu- 
ral history, that living illustration of the Divine 
wisdom ; out of every elementary science ;—whether 
this is not the more likely course, under the Divine 
blessing, to awaken the mind to an appreciation of 
the blessings which flow from the great traths of 
the Christian Revelation ;—whether, rather than the 
dry, hard, monotonous inculeation of these truths, 
this gradual expansion of the religious intellect, 
this quiet and unobserved training of the religious 
affections, this awakening the desire of more definite 
knowledge, to be supplied at its proper time, this 
gentle stimulation of the innate and holy curiosity 
of the human mind as to spiritual and invisible 
things, will not jead to the more deep and lasting 
implantation of the vital articles of our religion in 
the minds of our people. 

There is another important discovery, at which 
wise and practised friends of popular education have 
arrived with almost perfect unanimity. The scheme 
of moral mechanics which good old Dr. Bell and 
Joseph Lancaster were thought to have brought to 
such exquisite perfection, under which education 
could be supplied on demand by a process simple, 
uniform, economical, has fallen into slow but gen- 
eral disrepute. ‘That magic power of “ the moni- 
torial system,’’ by which a single master (sometimes 
of moderate ability, and very moderate acquire- 
ments) could transmute three or four hundred dull, 
ignorant, and unruly children, into orderly, intelli- 
gent, and instructed classes—where the scanty 
knowledge imbibed by the few older or cleverer 
boys was transfused, by a spontaneous circulation, 
through the whole school—turns out at last, if not 
a delusion, at best a device of very limited efficacy. 
Although, in some of the lower departments—in 
some of the first rudiments of teaching, reading and 
spelling—the plan of mutual instruction may still 
find favor, and may indeed be of considerable use 
—we believe it is universally admitted that higher 
instruction must be imparted with higher authority 
than that of boys a few years older. Above all, 
the simultaneous inoculation of the whole school 
with the principles of religion, with the principles 
of the Chureh of England, by this general trans- 
fusion of the Catechisi.—first of the broken Cate- 
chism, then of the larger question and answer 
Catechism, or the Catechism itself in its uninter- 
preted dignity—from the first down to the lowest 
class, by children working on children, has ap- 
peared to many, to a rapidly increasing many, 
something more than utter mockery. Is this stam- 
mering, blundering, irreverent, Babel-like question- 
ing of one set of boys by another—of the quick 
boy shouting the right answer from his corner, and 
pushing up to the head of the class, and the less 
fortunate ones sullenly repeating it after him—is 
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this, we say, has this proved to be, a wise and 
effective system of communicating the deep truths, 
the profound mysteries of our faith’ If rehgion be 
but a school lesson, thus taught and thus learned, 
will it be more than a lesson? If there be 
no distinction of time, tone, or manner between the 
teaching of the creed, or the nature of the sacra- 
ments, and spelling a hard word or doing a sum in 
roultiplication—if the sharp boy of ten years old is 
to be the religious teacher of the boys of nine and 
eight in the most inscrutable articles of our faith— 
is not every objection which we have already raised 
enhanced tenfold' If even the master ought to 
make a difference according to the subject which he 
is teaching, is it not to blunt the moral perceptions 
alike of the monitors and the pupils to commit all 
this indiscriminately to the rude, thoughtless, if not 
mechanical management of boys! + 

We plead guilty to something of a shudder when 
the lips of young ladies, in well-regulated Sunday 
schools, pronounce as confidently and dogmatically 
on such subjects as they do on the simplest elements 
of Christian duty, when they venture, without the 
least hesitation, ‘‘ where angels fear to tread.’’ 
Those who most profoundly believe these truths are 
content to adore in silence and in the seclusion of 
the heart. This is no Jesuitical doctrine of reserve : 
it is the sensitiveness of every religious mind which 
has not, throngh unhappy habit, become callous to 
the danger of vulgarizing sacred truth. 

There is a very curious passage on the monitorial 
system in M. Cousin’s Report on Education in Hol- 
land. ‘t How does it happen,’’ said a very judicious 
Duteh gentleman to M. Cousin, ‘‘ that the system 
of mutual instruction is still so lamentably popular 
in a nation so intelligent as the French ?”’ 

‘*** From a fatal circumstance,’ I replied, ‘ the 
consequences of which still continue. Under the 
Restoration, the government tried to place the pri- 
mary schools in the hands of the clergy; and the 
resistance made to the scheme carried things to the 
opposite extreme. Some well-meaning a 
but who did not look below the surface of things, 
and were utter strangers to the subject of public 
instruction, having by chance visited some of those 
semi-barbarous manufacturing towns of England, 
where, for want of anything better, they are happy 
to have Lancasterian schools, mistook for a master- 
piece of perfection that which is only the infancy 
of the art of teaching; and were dazzle¢ with the 
exhibition of vast numbers of children taught by 
one master, assisied only by little monitors chosen 
from among the pupils themselves Seeing chil- 
dren thus governed by children, they found . spe- 
cies of self-government which they thought would 
be a useful preparation for the infusion of the dem- 
oeratic principle. And it was obvious that a 
Christian education is impossible under such a sys 
tera—for what monitor, even of twelve years of 
= can give instruction in religion and morals’ 

y saw that the religious education amounted tc 
nothing, unless the dry repetition of a catechism, 
such as we might expect to find in Portugal or 
Spain, can be called by that name ; and this they 
viewed as a triumph over the clergy. Other per- 
sons were pleased with the on account of 
its cheapness ; and then the eye was caught by the 
mechanical order and precision in the school exer- 
cises: the children went through their evolutions, 
according to a signal given by a child, as the differ- 
ent parts of the machinery of a factory are set in 
motion by a crank. This mechanical instruction, 
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then, was set up in opposition to the church schools 
of the restoration: thus one extreme produces 
another.’’—Horner’s Translation, p. 32. 

Education, to be of any real value, is a far more 
expensive process than was thought in the earlier 
days of Bell and Lancaster. Not merely is it 
sible—a possibility which was hardly deugentis te 
those hopeful times—that schools may be too large, 
and contain too great numbers ; not only must the 
master himself be more highly trained and 
more varied knowledge than was dreamt of under 
the old monitorial scheme ; not only must he have 
superior skill in attaching the boys to instruction as 
a privilege rather than a hard duty; not only must 
he acquaint himself far more intimately with the 
talents and dispositions of the individual nome 
he must himself feel and acknowledge that the 
greatest aptitude and activity in teaching have their 
hmits. r. Cook, we observe, one of the govern- 
ment i rs, would have ne school of more than 
two hundred children. In a large school the best 
master must have his assistants; his pupils must 
have teachers of a more advanced age, or those 
who have already received good preparatory train- 
ing, and can therefore instruct with some gravity— 
with some authority.* 

Mr. Bellairs (of whose judgment, from his re- 
port,t we should think very favorably) speaks less 
strongly perhaps than others against the monitorial 
system :— 

** The children usually employed in this work,’’ 
he admits, ‘‘ are in age from eight to twelve years. 
For their labor they receive no remuneration, and 
no extra instruction. The parents of the teachers 
complain, for they say their children lose a great 
portion of their time in teaching. The parents of 
the taught complain, for they say that the senior 
chiidren are incompetent to fulfil properly the task 
assigned them, and that thereout their little ones 
receive damage. In some instances the justice of 
these complaints must, I fear, be admitted.” 

He proceeds, however : 

‘* That the monitorial system, properly carried 
out, (i. ¢., when the monitors receive a remuneration 
for their labor, and instruction at extra hours,) is 
one of great value—in some cases absolutely neces- 
sary—few, I believe, will deny. At the same 
time I am disposed to think, that in many places 
where a child is seldom allowed to remain at school 
beyond the age of eleven and twelve years, when 
they are taken away by their parents to add what 
they can to the weekly gains of the family, and 


* Another t mischief arose from this confusion be- 
tween the technical Bell and Lancaster system and Edu- 
cation. A former religious instructor of the National 
Society gravely stated, before a committee of the House 
of Commons, that a master might be properly instructed 
in the work of education in three months: he meant 
might learn the technical management and evolutions of 
the Bell system. Dr. Hook seems to have fallen into a 
common misapprehension as to the establishment which 
he dignifies by the name of the “ Training Institution,” 
in Westminster. A training institution, in the proper 
sense, it never pretended to be. Formerly persons, 
otherwise thought qualified, who were either admitted by 
the National iety, or sent up from schools in the 
pe 4 to learn the technical system in the Central 
School, lodged where they could, under no control or su- 
perintendence. It was thought better to place them 
together under the superintendence of a clergyman, hoth 
for reasons of economy, and in order to acquire some ac- 
quaintance with their character and habits, and likewise 
to give them as much additional knowledge as might be 

ible during those hours which otherwise might have 
{OR wasted in idleness. This is all. 
t Council of Education, 1844, pp. 212-244. 
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where, pom ae AA the first class is always fluc- 
tuating, it will be found very desirable to have reg- 
ular paid and instructed monitors of riper age, or 
an assistant master, or an apprenticed pupil teacher, 
constantly trained and instructed by the master of 


the school.’’— , 1844, p. 237: see also Mr. 
Gibson on Schools in Scotland, p. 347; and Mr. 
Cook, p. 140. 


We should likewise in justice refer to Mr. 
Mosely’s satisfactory report on the Sheffield school, 
which is conducted on the monitorial system (p. 
515.) On the other hand, writes Mr. Watkins, 
** Tt is needless to say that we require more masters 
or well-instructed assistants in all our large schools 
before we can hope for any great improvement in 
the children.’"—p. 290. And to the same effect 
we might quote page after page from the govern- 
ment reports, and from almost every good work on 
popular education. Mr. Coleridge has well sum- 
med up the whole—* in practice the monitorial sys- 
tem too often does little else than conceal the indo- 
lence and insufficiency of the master.’’* 

But there is a very important question—almost 
the most im nt of all, for on this rests nearly 
the whole of Dr. Hook’s plan—if national educa- 
tion is to influence, and to influence for perpetuity, 
the national character, what position are Sunday 
schools to occupy * 

Dr. Hook writes thus ef the working of the Sun- 
day schools in the manufacturing districts :— 

** Do I say, then, that there is no religious edu- 
cation in our large manufacturing districts, except 
in the neighborhood of the wealthy! No, indeed. 
We may bless God that we not only possess a sys- 
tem of religious training, but that we are year by 
year visibly improving upon it. But the religious 
education is given to the people in our Sunday 
schools. The national schools are in fact only 
nurseries for our Sunday schools; they are only 
what government schools would be. ‘The main- 
stay of religious education is to be found in our 
Sunday schools. The most earnest, the most de- 
voted, the most pious of our several congregations 
are accustomed with meritorious zeal to dedicate 
themselves to this great work. All classes are 
blended together ; rich and poor, one with another, 
rejoice to undertake the office of Sunday school 
teachers. Many young men and young women, 
who have no other day in the week for recreation 
and leisure, with a zeal and charity (for which may 
God Almighty bless them!) consecrate their little 
leisure on the Lord’s day to the training of little 
children in the way they ought to go. Each has 
a separate class, and becomes personally acquainted 
with the character of each member of the class. 
He visits his children at their homes, walks with 
them, converses with them, and being a person of 
spiritual experience, is able to give that advice 
which a soul aspiring after heavenly things so 
greatly needs, and which none but those who know 
what spiritual difficulties and + Yea comforts are, 
can impart—while in all peculiar cases he has his 
pastor to whom he can refer his young charge, or 
from whom he can himself receive directions how 
to proceed. The Sunday school teacher prepares 
the children to be catechised at church, and when 
the season for confirmation draws near, is able to 
inform the clergyman of the advice which is need- 
ful in each particular case among his pupils, the 


*Account of Training College, Nat. Soc., 3isi Report, 
p. 70. The whole of this paper of Mr. Coleridge's is 
too little known out of the circle of subscribers to the 
National Society. 
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characters of whom have been long before him. 
The children act in subordination to the teacher, 
the teacher to the superintendent, the superinten- 
dent to the clergyman. Young persons, too old to 
remain as pupils, permit themselves sometimes to 
be formed in classes, to be prepared, on the week- 
day, for the duties they are to perform on the Sun- 
day. In the parish in which he who has the pleas- 
ure of now writing to your lordship resides, there 
is an association of Sunday school teachers, which 
numbers six hundred members, who meet at stated 
times to converse on subjects connected with their 
high and sacred calling, and to receive instruction 
from the clergy. Happy meetings they are, and 
may they be blessed to the spiritual edification of 
both clergy and people !’’—pp. 47-49. 

On this point all the reports of the government 
inspectors concur. One says :— 

** Of the amount of instruction given in the Sun- 
day schools | had no means of judging at one short 
visit. But that education is proceeding there, the 
Christian upbringing of immortal creatures for 
time and for eternity, is very evident. My belief 
is, that the success of Sunday schools may be 
attributed, under God's blessing, to the heartiness 
and simple devotion to their object which the 
teachers, male and female, bring with them to their 
work. Itis truly with them a work of faith and a 
labor of love. sing Christians themselves, they 
desire above all things to lead others to their Sa- 
viour Christ. Under the guidance and in the con- 
tinual presence of an earnest and faithful clergy- 
man, helping him and being helped by him, a work 
is doing by these unpaid teachers, the value of 
which will not be fully known till the great day of 
account. I regret much that | was unable to visit 
the Sunday schools at Bolton, which are said to be 
models of their kind.’’—p. 252. 

We have always understood that the organiza- 
tion of the Sunday schools at Bolton, under the 
excellent vicar, Mr. Slade, has been in operation 
for a much longer period, and much exceeds in 
extent even that of Leeds. Mr. Fletcher, whose 
observations were made on schools mostly if not 
altogether conducted by the dissenters, seems to 
have been surprised at the extent to which this 
system is carried out in the north. ‘ The Sunday 
schools hold a place in popular education in the 
north of England far more prominent than in any 
other part of the empire.’’—p. 424. The fullest 
exposition, however, of the advantages derived from 
Sunday schools in large manufacturing towns is 
found in the report of Mr. Field on those in Bir- 
mingham, addressed to the National Society, 1840, 
p- 143. 

On the other hand, we confess that we have 
great sympathy with those who object to the Sun- 
day being the hardest whole school-day in the 
week. We do not pledge ourselves to all the sen- 
timents, stil] less to the vehement language, of the 
following passage from an unpublished pamphlet ; 
but we must quote it, for the writer is a man of 
great talents and accomplishments, and is honored 
by all who know him as a most zealous and useful 
clergyman :— 

‘‘ But there is another objection to schools in 
which no religion is taught in the week. They in- 
volve the necessity of Sunday schools. To this 
eminently popular method of profaning the Sabbath, 
I have always entertained the most decided aver- 
sion. ‘The Sunday school system—as far as the 
scholars are concerncd—iurns what ought to be a 
cheerful religious festiva) into a day of gloom and 
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penance ; a sad routine of lessons and of lecturing, 
and of rigorous confinement to the church and 
school. It bereaves a large yan of God's family 
on earth of the privileges of His merciful institu- 
tion. Instead of a day of rest, it converts the Sab- 
bath into a day of work to them; for learning is 
work, and very hard and disagreeable work too, 
with an immense majority of children. It is a 
miserable puritanical contrivance, by which the 
young are defrauded of what ought to be the 
brightest moments of the happiest age of human 
life, and excluded from their legitimate portion of 
the light and air, of the breezes and the sunshine 
of the Lord's day. 

** To this Sunday school system I am inelined to 
attribute a good deal of that disregard for the Sab- 
bath among the laboring classes which we hear so 
generally cemplained of. In every class of life 
—I am not speaking now of what ought to be, but 
of what is—in every class of life 1 have observed 
that the greater number of persons, who render a 
regular and consistent attention to the devotional / 
duties of the Sunday, are first led to it by a desire 
of setting a good example to their children. Very 
many instances have | known of young married 
people who never appeared to consider that the 
church bells chimed as a summons to them, till 
they were awakened to more serious thoughts by 
their concern for the salvation of their children. 
As the boys and girls grew up, the father and 
mother were recalled, by the consciousness of their 
parental duties towards them, to a sense of their 
own filial duties towards the Almighty. And as a 
regard for the spiritual welfare of their offspring 
was their primary motive for observing the public 
ordinances of religion, so was the gratification of 
finding themseives in the house of God, surrounded 
by their family, the first and most immediate bless- 
ing which they derived from the observance. Now, 
from the moment the Sunday school master began 
to collect the children of the poor together, to con- 
duct them to church in a body, and to seat them in 
a place apart from their parents, this persuasive 
motive for attending public worship, and this pres- 
ent gratification in attending it, were annihilate¢ 
with regard to the laboring population. Hov 
then can we be astonished at their having become 
gradually negligent of those religious duties, which, 
by our officious interference, we have divested of 
their most influential inducement and most endear- 
ing charm! Our Heavenly Father draws us to 
himself by means of our present earthly affections ; 
and the Sabbath teacher most injuriously interposes 
between God and the parent and the child. Be- 
sides, we are now reaping the harvest we have 
sown ; we have an experimental proof of the ten- 
dency of this system ; we are living in the midst of 
a generation whose youth was drilled in Sunday 
schools ; and we see what is the practical working 
of that wearisome profanation of the Sabbath in 
which they were then initiated —No; we never 
ought to be satisfied with any scheme of education 
which does not leave the Sunday free. On that day 
the children and their parents should be together 
from the time they rise in the morning till they go 
to bed at night—at church together, walking to- 
gether, conversing together, reading together. By 
such Sabbath intercourse both parties are intellect- 
ually, morally, and spiritually improved. The 
child will never be properly educated till he looks 
forward with pleasure to his parent’s day of rest as 
his day of rest ; and the parent will never be brought 
to hallow the Lord’s day as he ought to do, till he 
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is left to feel, in its full weight and pressure, the 
cern of the religious guidance of his 
*hild.”” 


c 

These sentences, from a man of quick sensibili- 
tes and acute observation, who has toiled as a city 
curate for twenty years, are not to be dismissed 
without grave consideration. As the pee 
should if possible be inseparable from 1— 
at least the infant school—so the innocent recrea- 
tions of the people must not be lost sight of in the 
education of the people. To pen up in the crowded 
school, during almost the whole, if not the whole, 
of their only holiday, on that Sabbath appointed by 
God for the rest of man, those who are imprisoned 
in the busy and sultry factory, in the close alley, or 
the dim-lighted hovel, for the other six days in the 
week—is assuredly to do anything rather than cul- 
tvate gentle, humanizing, Christianizing influences. 
Happiness and enjoyment are, we are persuaded, 
parts of Christianity—God sends us all, he sends 
especially to poor manufacturing children, enough 
of sobering and chastening work and sorrow ; let 
us not refuse or curtail his counterbalancing gifts 
of sunshine, and repose, and innocent recreation. 
Whoever has seen the green sward of St. James’ 
Park alive with joyous, shrieking, tumbling chil- 
dren, on a fine summer Sunday afternoon (blest be 
the memory of poor Nash, therefore, and may his 
architectural sins lie light upon his soul !)—who- 
ever remembers the dull straight canal stagnating 
through rank and reedy grass, with a few melan- 
choly cows, the only subjects of the king which 
derived any benefit it, may judge how much 
better it is for the bodies and for the souls of those 
** little ones,” (and for their parents too, if they, 
are looking on,) than if they had been shut up in 


the best managed Sunday school, conning the most 
pious lessons. 

Even here we do not despair of some reconcile- 
ment between the conflicting opinions. On the na- 
ture of the education, and the length of time during 
which the children are kept in the school on the 
Sunday, mainly depends the force and validity of 


these objections. hatever the efficiency of Sun- 
day schools as places of religious instruction—we 
will venture, though the term be unpopular in some 
quarters, to add, of special religious instruction—in 
the church of her peculiar tenets, her Liturgy, her 
observances—in the dissenting meeting, of what- 
ever may be there thought most essential—yet it 
cannot in any way supply the place of a daily 
school : if it attempts, and vainly attempts this, it is 
liable, in proportion to the long, rigid, and weari- 
some confinement which it enforces, to the charge, 
we will not say of the profanation of the Sabbath, 
but of the diversion of that most wise and merciful 
institution of God from its beneficent purpose. 
That it is utterly inefficient for general education 
its most ardent admirers acknowledge. ‘‘ The 
history of the Sunday school in this part of the 
kingdom,’’ writes Mr. Fletcher, ‘‘ would exhibit 
an amount of self-denial and benevolent devotion 


ul in the annals of philanthropy ; but its 
tt have never regarded its labors as 
superseding the necessity of day-schooling ; and it 
is at least vain to imagine that ever they can super- 
sede it.” (There is a more significant passage 
still in Mr. Fletcher’s report, which we have not 
room to extract;—and see also Mr. Noel, p. 
164.) And yet we fear, if the truth must be 
spoken, much of the opposition against any govern- 
ment system of education will be found to arise out 
of the jealousy—in some, no doubt, it appears a 





y jealousy—lest Sunday schools, and the in- 
=f ee 
arge part of the population, shou impaired or 
diminished. On religious body alone reckons 
its Sunday scholars by hundreds of thousands, its 
day scholars by thousands. But is the best educa- 
tion which can be given in ae schools (and 
how rarely can it be the best!) an education for the 
intelligence of the English people! Let the Sun- 
day schoo] then be strictly, religiously, supplemen- 
es 4 to the day school. It cannot properly perform 
both functions ; let it be content with its own. Let it 
be absolutely and entirely relieved of all elementary 
and rudimental instruction ; of teaching to read, to 
spell, to parse. Let its teaching be all which the 
best Sunday schools now afford, yet let it occupy the 
most limited time—let it have none of the tiresome- 
ness, the weariness of school; above all, let it, 
after its grave lessons are duly imbibed, leave the 


joyous and innocent spirits of childhood their un- 


fettered freedom. e read this sentence in Mr. 
Watkins’ report with peculiar satisfaction :— 

‘* In the best Sunday schoo] which I have visited 
—best, I mean, as to influence and permanent effects 
—that of the parish church at Warrington, the 
school hours are not more than one and a quarter in 
the morning, and three quarters of an hour in the 
afternoon.’’—p. 252. 

And be it remembered—lest we should be charged 
not merely with abandoning the whole week (ex- 
cept such hours as may be set apart for the special 
teaching of the clergyman or other minister of relig- 
ion) to secular instruction, but likewise with por- 
tioning off the smallest part of the Sunday for the 
inculeation of the great evangelical truths and the 
doctrines of our church—that according to our the- 
ory, the Sunday scholars are to come, already habit- 
uated to order and discipline —with their intelligence 
awakened, with a desire of further knowledge, in 
some at least, excited, with religiousness in their 
hearts, with nothing to unlearn, but with all which 
they have learned during the week preparing theni 
for those more important revelations of knowledge. 
In the church the Sunday school will be strictly cat- 
echetical, and the preparation for the public cate- 
chetical instruction of the clergyman, according to 
ancient usage—and perhaps in most parishes, par- 
ticularly in our mauufacturing and rural districts, a 
catechetical afternoon or evening service might be 
as —- as an ordinary one, for the parents as 
well as the children. 

It is time, indeed, to look all questions which 
force themselves upon us as connected with popular 
education fairly in the face, not to dismiss them at 
once as clashing with our own even most deeply 
rooted sentiments. We extract the following pas- 
sage without observation :— 

**T feel that I echo the sentiments of very many 
right-minded persons when I say that, with scarcely 
an exception, the conduct of school children at 
church is most unsatisfactory and distressing. 
Their irreverence during the prayers—their care- 
lessness and inattention during the sermon—their 
disturbance of all harmony in the psalms when they 
attempt to sing—their irreverent mode of speaking 
when they engage in the responses—their rudeness 
and noise in entering and leaving the sacred edifice, 


—all have a painful effect upon the mind, and ex- 


cite very perplexing thoughts. Many reasons might 
doubtless be alleged to account for this evil—the ir- 
religious and irreverent conduct of nts apd 
frierids at home—the general neglect of public wor- 


| ship among the laboring poor, and the contempt for 
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it generated thereby in the minds of their offspring 
—the indifference of the children to a long service, 
with the nature of which they are unacquainted ; 
their inability to understand the sermon ; the bad sit- 
uation in which they are frequently placed, where, 
from the impossibility of hearing, they lose all inter- 
est in the service; the inefficient means taken to 
preserve order in the church; the injudicious way 
in which attempts are frequently made by the mas- 
ters or teachers to preserve quiet—all these’’—[we 
would add above all the long previous confinement, 
sometimes for two hours, in the school, the antici- 
pated two hours more, the compulsory learning, the 
harsh discipline, it may be, which is absolutely neces- 
sary where the Sunday school pretends to do the 
whole work of education, or even the punishment] 
—‘ all these in turn have their weight, and seem to 
combine in more or less proportions to produce the 
fault complained of, and which would seem to be a 
it subject for the consideration of school managers ; 
who should also, I conceive, investigate with a care- 
ful attention the rule which exists in many schools, 
obliging all the day scholars to attend the Sunday 
school, and, as a school, to attendthe church. The 
propriety of the attendance of the children at church 
| would not question ; but it appears probable that 
circumstances may exist where a religious parent, in 
the habit of attending public worship, may wish to 
take his children with him, that they may be under 
his own eye, which is denied to him if they are 
obliged by the rules of their school to accompan 
the master and other scholars to the church.’’—Bel- 
lairs, p. 243. 

These, however, are questions not exclusively 
connected with the extension of education by the 
state. On that point we come to the consolatory 
conclusion that the state school will be the best ally 
of the clergyman—of the clergyman not as the com- 
petitor with or the opponent of dissent, but in his 
highest beneficent mission as the guardian of public 
morals, as the interpreter of the pure word of God, 
as the friend, example, adviser of his people. This 
it will be to the clergyman in every position ; 
how infinitely more to the clergyman with a vast 
and populous and wide-spread cure, scanty means, 
and no power or hardly any of obtaining assistance ; 
to the poor clergyman of the manufacturing district ! 
If it merely relieved him from the perilous alterna- 
tive of still further limiting his limited resources by 
the expenses of a school, of which he must under- 
take at least the responsibility ; of choosing between 
the spiritual destitution of his parishioners, and the 
starvation of his family ; if it relieved him from the 
waste of time, the fatigue, the disheartening impor- 
tunity, the cold rebuff, the insolent questioning, the 
contemptuous airs of those from whom he endeav- 
ors to wring reluctant contributions, from the arts, 
and wiles, and begging letters, and bazaar-keepings 
of that religious mendicancy to which he must sub- 
mit; what invaluable time would it leave him for 
his other labors—what comparative peace and col- 
leetedness of mind for his holier work! The state 
school would offer him his parishioners, not as now 
a miserable horde, in utter ignorance, in precocious 
vice, in all the habits formed by total want of disci- 
pline, by the recklessness of a precarious subsis- 
tence, by those fatal mischiefs with which, when all 
are alike uncontrolled, a few bold and spirited lead- 
ers in wickedness are able to infect a whole nei 
borhood—rude, coarse, quarrelsome, lewd, bl 
mous—to be gathered by incessant assiduity from 
the street, perhaps the gin-shop ; not so—he would 
have them made over to his hands with their intelli- 
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gence awakened, with habits of order and decency, 
with that degree of knowledge which in general 
leads to the desire of more, with the first principles 
at least of morals firmly taught, with some respect 
at all events for things sacred, with dispositions 
which have learned the blessedness of kindliness. 
At the worst, if they have no distinct religious opin- 
ions, no creed so definite as might be wished, they 
will have none of that ineradicable taint of profane- 
ness, of that ingrained aversion to control, which is 
the growth of absolute neglect. 

In agricultural parishts it would offer him, instead 
of a people dull as the clod which they are destined 
to break, for the loutish, down-looking boors, whe 
have hardly heard the voice of any superior but the 
farmer, who has reproved them for idleness in bird- 
watching—or the relieving officer of the union, who 
has driven them from the threshold of the work- 
house ;— instead of these, it would offer him beings 
whose hearts have been at least stirred by benevo- 
lent exertions to open their understandings, and 
touch their affections ; who have been already per- 
suaded that they have minds to think, faculties to 
be sharpened, and duties to be discharged ; who are 
conscious that they are the care and interest of oth- 
ers, besides their over-wrought and anxious parents, 
and the clergyman who has vainly perhaps endeav- 
ored for an hour or two on the Sunday to break the 
thick crust of dulness and hard dispositions ever in- 
durating during the rest of the week. 

How, then, is the state to proceed, if the great 
principle of education by the state—education on 
perfectly equable terms to all classes of the commu- 
nity—be established? If Dr. Hook had written ex- 
pressly to counteract his own end, he could not have 
more effectually done so than by his formidable array 
of figures, and dashing dealing with millions— 
enough to make the most daring financier tremble in 
the inmost sanctuary of the treasury, even though a 
large part of these burthens should be thrown upon 
local assessments. (We touch not on Dr. Hook’s 
administration of national education by the quarter- 
sessions.) We believe, indeed, with Dr. Hook, 
that in the end as large an expenditure as what he 
demands may be required—and we believe, too, that 
it will be well bestowed. We believe that the edu- 
cation of the people will repay the state, almost to 
any amount, in better regulated industry—in less 
unsparing demands on the funds for the poor—in 
self-maintained social order—in some check, at 
least, on the waste of health and life by intemper- 
ance and low vice, by fraud, and gaming, and rob- 
bery—and in the substitution of harmless, and 
refining, and comparatively inexpensive, for perni- 
cious, Trutslining, and ruinous pleasures. But we 
have already shown that the call for a vast expen- 
diture is, at all events, not immediate ; that any Lng 
tem, to be successful, must be introduced gradually, 
and, as it were, feeling the ground at every step ; 
and, in short, that the appalling co in Dr. 
Hook’s letter need not for the present be allowed to 
interfere with the discussion of his principle. 

The real peril and difficulty is lest the state edu- 
cation, whether by public grant or parochial or dis- 
trict taxation, should diminish the amount of volun- 
tary subscriptions in the cause of education, or do 
injury otherwise to existing institutions. This was 
stated with force by Lord John Russell in the debate, 
or rather the conversation, on Mr. Ewart’s motion. 
Dr. Hook still calculates on private subscriptions to 
the amount of £800,000 per annum; but there 
must be t danger lest those who give reluctantly 
should adopt something like that standing conven- 
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ient exeuse for aiggardliness to the poor, ‘* th® par- 
ish is bound to provide’’—and reply, ‘the state 
must find the school.’’ The latter difficulty may 
be met by the simple rule of refraining from all in- 
terposition where there is in existing schools even 
an approximatioa to an adequate supply of educa- 
tion. The last thing to be desired would be to 
supplant, even by more efficient foundations, schools 
which have grown out of the wants of the spot, are 
endeared to the associations und knit up with the 
sympathies of the poor, and, in some instances, 
maintained even prodigally-by the munificence of 
their neighbors. The state school will at first, 
of necessity, be as a stranger in the land. Let 
it not come between the kindly intercourse, the 
mutual good understanding of rich and poor, the 
Christian love on the one hand and the Chris- 
tian gratitude on the other. Let those rural schools 
which stand in their little gardens at the park- 
gates of our nobility and our gentry, which are 
daily visited by the ladies of the ‘‘ great house,”’ 
as well as the wife or daughter of the parson, and 
are fully, even lavishly supperted, it may be asa 
sort of amiable luxury of charity—let all these re- 
main inviolate—if inspected, inspected only with the 
most tender consideration, Even if such schools be 
in some instances deficient in quickening the intel- 
ligence of the peasant children, they do a vast deal 
of good ; they expand and soften their hearts—they 
bind together rich and poor by stronger ties even 
than the more full appreciation of their common in- 
terests. Let all the good parish schools of the 
clergy, all the well-supported schools of dissenters, 
be alike undisturbed. Least of all interfere with 
such schools as are conducted by some of the great 
master manufacturers—such, for instance, as that 


for three hundred and forty boys, and two hundred 
irls, at the establishment of Messrs. Marshall at 
folbeck, described in such pleasing terms by Mr. 


Watkins (Report, p. 254.) Attempt not to do 
the duty of those who are disposed to do their own. 
Wherever existing schools are below the proper 
standard, the best way of elevating them will be to 
establish, not in rivalry in the same district, but in 
some vacant place in their neighborhood, some bet- 
ter schoul. Natural emulation, the shame of infe- 
riority, will work improvement more effectually, 
because spontaneously, than any compulsory inter- 
ference or opposition. If the good state schoo] be 
within easy distance, the gradual thinning of the 
benches in the old and inferior one will raise the 
attention and stimulate the zeal of its managers. It 
is astonishing how quick and discriminating the pa- 
rents of the poorest are in discerning the influence 
of a good school in the progress of their children 
in knowledge, habits, conduct, and attachment to 
their teachers. We quote this gratifying illustra- 
tion :— 
**In respeet to 30 out of 37 masters who had 
been educated in the Chester Diocesan Training 
College up to February, 1844, it was ascertained 
that the number of children in daily attendance in 
their schools had increased from 1110 to 2173, and 
those on the books from 1428 to 2469, in the aver- 
age period of thirteen months and a half. So far 
had the improved methods of instruction, introduced 
by these young men, been appreciated by the poor.”’ 
— Mosely, p. 515. 
See further on the schools of Cheadle, Stone, and 
St. Mary's, Sheffield. At this latter school the 
educa:ion is far the highest, and attended by 698 
children, who contribute, in school fees, £180. 
We are not disposed to throw out any rash con- 
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jectures of our own as to the course likely to be 
taken by government on the great points which 
must ‘s to the organization and to the province 
of an effective Board of Public Education. We 
leave untouched as well the easiest part of their 
functions, the funds for building and the localities 
for the establishment of schools. We shall say but 
a few words on another more delicate office, which 
Dr. Hook would assign them—the selection and au- 
thorization of books. We really cannot apprehend 
the extreme difficulty of finding or of writing books, 
even on such subjects as English history, which 
shall avoid collision with the strong religious or 
political views of any class of the community. It js 
done in the higher education—tories, whigs, and 
radicals, all alike, send their sons to Eton, and 
from Eton to Christ Church or Trinity. Sturdy 
enough tories and high-churchmen, too, there were 
who did not refuse their children the advantage 
of Dr. Arnold’s vigor, ability, and high-toned Chris- 
tian feeling, though they might disapprove of many 
of his religious and political opinions. Party his- 
tories are bad histories, and therefore should be 
at once proscribed by a public board; candor and 
fairness will be recommendations even to a child, 
and not unimportant elements in his instruction. 
We do not believe that any Roman Catholic of the 
lower orders will take his son from a good school 
because he may be condemned to hear that Ridley 
and Latimer were cruelly burned, or that the mar- 
tyrdom of King Charles, or the character of Crom- 
well, will create a fatal feud among the parents of 
the poor. 

On the training of masters—the use to be made 
of the normal institutions already founded by the 
church, or which may be in existence elsewhere, 
we must be altogether silent ; but on the schoolmas- 
ter himself, on his social position and estimation, 
we may permit ourselves some few observations. 

It is in vain to train schoolmasters with the utmost 
diligence, and with the wisest regard to thuse pecu- 
liar qualifications which are to fit them for their 
office ; it is more than vain to raise them in intelli- 
gence, in accomplishments, in tastes if not in habits, 
above the ordinary standard of teachers, unless we 
can adequately reward their services afier they are 
trained. Their social position must be one of 
respectability ; they must not be fixed in a constant 
struggle with pecuniary difficulties ; they must not 
be overburthened with the cares cf life ; they must 
be independent. But it is undeniable that, where 
schools are most wanted, schools will be least able 
to support themselves. In such places the regu- 
larity, if not the amouut of payments, will constantly 
vary with the fluctuations of wages. Here then 
you cannot rigidly apply the salutary rule, that a 
man’s reward must depend pn his exertions. |i 
the schoolmaster’s income is in every case to rise 
and fall with the markets ; if he must either inflex- 
ibly dismiss his scholars in default of punctual pay- 
ment, or let them run in debt, and be compelled to 
follow their example himself, the system of educa- 
tion fails where it is most wanted—is withdrawn 
where its perpetuity is especially desirable. At this 
hour, throughout the country (every report bears 
it upon its face) the great crying evil is the inade- 
quacy of the stipends of the schoolmasters ; and the 
inevitable consequence is that the higher the quali- 
fications of the master and the better his character, 
the less likely are we, in the Jong run, to retain 
him in our service. Witheut some spring of ambi- 
tion few will devote themselves to a laborious 
office, and ambition naturally looks to promotion. 
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The mere change from an under-paid to a better 
paid school, which it will be difficult to prevent, is 
a tevil. But it will not be one school which 
will be the rival of another. Our normal institu- 
tions may turn out but nurseries for railway clerks 
—for the numberless commercial offices which are 
constantly on the watch for young men of steady 
character, good accountants, of civil manners and 
orderly habits. We cannot calculate on the mar- 
tyrdom of self-devotion in a class, and that a large 
class. Piety, and that better churchmanship which 
forms part of Mr. Coleridge's ideal of a well-trained 
schoolmaster, may here and there choose the more 
humble, more anxious and perilous condition. In 
some favored instances it will not scruple to be 
worn out, as worn out it will be, in the unaided, 
unrewarded, perhaps unwitnessed struggle with 
rude ignorance ; with the insolence at one time of 
a flush of wages, at the next with the surliness of 
utter destitution. Here and there, in the attempt 
to tame the wild offspring of wild parents, noble 
Christian zeal will even continue to the end, and 
triumph over weariness, disappointment, ingrati- 
tude ; it will sternly seal its eyes, and strengthen 
its heart by faith and fortitude, against the tempia- 
tion either of a quiet, well-organized, and well-paid 
village school—or of the most comfortable desk at 
Mr. Hudson's terminus. Yet these must be at last 
the few, the very rare exceptions ; those whose 
congenial natures have imbibed the full effect of 
their training. In the mass, men, train them as 
we may, will bring their talents and acquirements 
to the best market. We may bind them for a time 
by indentures ; those fetters will only make them 
more eager to escape when their time is out. 


Already, we inquire (and we inquire not without 
admiration at the success of Mr. Coleridge with 
individual minds,) are there not aspirants at Stanley 
Grove after the more easy and dignified office of 


masters in middle schools Can we suppose that 
these acquirements which (we sometimes doubt the 
policy of this showy plan) are exhibited at the pub- 
lie examinations before bishops and nobles, and 
meinbers of Parliament, and high-born ladies, will 
raise no consciousness of a vocation somewhat 
higher than to be the teacher of pauper children in 
some obscure village or dirty alley’ Will all the 
industrial employments, which Mr. Coleridge prop- 
erly makes a part of his young men’s daily life, 
keep down the risings of this very natural desire of 
bettering their condition, accompanied by the flat- 
tering suggestion, which will ever recur, that the 
more lucrative field is that of still more extensive 
usefulness, as well as one to which they are entitled 
by their talents and exertions’ According to Mr. 
Allen’s Report (1843) of three young men then 
recently sent out from the college, two were teach- 
ing country schools at a bare 50/. a year—one at 120. 
with board and lodging, perhaps equal to 40/.! 
Turn to the establishment at Battersea, founded by 
Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, and for some time sup- 
ported by his own, at that time we believe very 
moderate, resources, assisted by the precarious, 
though in some instances noble, munificence of his 
friends, but now made over to the National Society, 
as representing the church, and therefore to that 
body which Mr. Kay Shuttleworth’s experience led 
him to suppose the most likely to work it for the 
public advantage. This establishment is supported 
out of the fund for the promotion of education in 
the manufacturing and mining districts ; the society 
judging wisely that the providing well-trained mas- 
ters would be the greatest boon to such districts. 
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The institution is altogether less costly, at least in 
its outward arrangements, than the one at Stanley 
Grove. Its special object is known to its — 
when they enter; it is kept before them during 
their course of instruction ; and yet even there is 
there an undivided devotion to that special service * 
Do we write thus as wishing to disparage, to throw 
the least suspicion upon the great experiment of 
raising the standard of intelligence, of knowledge, 
of acquirements, of character, in the future instruc- 
tors of the people’ Far otherwise ; but we must 
insist on the consequent absolute necessity of rais- 
ing in due proportion the social position of the 
schoolmaster. 

In some countries extreme poverty may not wea- 
ken authority. In the wildest parts of Mayo we 
entered a national school. By what principle of 
adhesion the many-hued and many-patterned habili- 
ments of the schoolmaster adhered to his person 
puzzled our philosophy—he was “‘ a thing of shreds 
and patches ;*’ but his sixty or seventy children— 
mostly Roman Catholic, with about a sixth or 
seventh Protestant—were in excellent order, and 
he examined them with an intelligence and acute- 
ness which would do no discredit to the Sanctuary 
at Westminster, or, by the leave of Mr. Burgess, 
to Upper Chelsea. Such things may be, and are 
elsewhere ; but without altogether subscribing to 
the doctrine of our (alas, departed !) wise as witty 
Canon of St. Paul’s, that in England poverty is a 
crime, we will assert that, even if you retain him 
in his office, an impoverished and beggarly school- 
master will-in England command no respect either 
with parents or scholars. But you will not retain 
him in his office. The under-payment of the 
schoolmasters is the difficulty by which the foreign 
systems of education are embarrassed, though there 
they have a much stronger hold upon the teacher, 
and there is not a tenth part of the competition for 
the services of such men. In most parts of Swit- 
zerland, as Mr. Kay informs us in his work on 
education, there is always (from the inability to 
pay them well) a constant desertion from the ranks 
going on, and a consequent necessity for the prep- 
aration of a sufficient number to fill the vacant posts 
(p. 9.) This is as bad in point of economy as it is 
bad for the cause of education; and from this 
France as well as Switzerland suffers. ‘‘ Both 
countries (he says) pay their teachers but moder- 
ately, and are consequently obliged to support a 
greater number of normal establishments from which 
to supply the yearly demand.”’ He adds, on the 
other hand, that ‘‘ the canton of Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, supports no normal school, but pays its mas- 
ters so well that vacancies are always filled up by 
some of the best masters from the other cantons.”’ 
—p. 136. 

if all Mr. Kay’s reasonings had been as quiet and 
judicious as those which follow, his volume would 

ave made a more powerful] impression. 

“Tf any man think it advisable that the school- 
masters’ salaries should be dependent altogether, 
or even principally, on the small weekly payments 
of their scholars—if any one think it advisable that 
they should depend for their subsistence on the 
uncertain continuance of the benevolent donations 
of others, or on public collections depending for 
their amount on the way in which a charity sermon 
may be received, or that the support of the school- 
masters should be a tax on the smal! incomes of our 
country curates or poor clergy—I shall not waste 
any argument upon them ; but I do entreat all those 
who are interested in the progress of the education 
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of the people, to read the extracts appended te my 
third chapter, and to ask themselves whether it is 
possible to obtain good teachers until we have pro- 
vided a certain and sufficient maintenance for them.”’ 
—p. 346. 

fiere it is that the intervention of the state (we 
presume not to say whether by parliamentary grant 
or by local assessment) is imperatively required. 
There can be no national system of education till 
the schoolmaster is a recognized public servant, cer- 
tain of an adequate remuneration ; liable, of course, 
to the strictest superintendence, to dismissal, in case 
of incompetence or misconduct, by proper authori- 
ties. ‘“*Si on veut que le maitre d'école soit utile, 
il faut qu’il soit respecté ; et pour qu’il soit respecté, 
il faut quill ait le ecaractére d'un fonctionnaire de 
l'état." So spake M. Guizot some years ago. 
What is it we demand of the schoolmaster ’—the 
devotion, the absolute and exclusive devotion, of the 
best of his years to a most important public service. 
We demand knowledge of various kinds, which he 
must not only possess, but be able to communicate 
to others ; intelligence which shall be able to call 
forth the kindred intelligence of children in every 
stage of torpor, or languor, or obtuseness ; a saga- 
cious, an almost prophetic discernment of character 
and of capacity ; a spirit which can not only bear 
with rude undisciplined dispositions, but with dis- 
positions which have been, and still are, vitiated— 
readered peevish, sullen, or passionate, by fond and 
injudicious, or by harsh and brutal parents ; a skill] 
which has to correct in a few school hours the per- 
petual mischief done in an ill-regulated home ; tem- 
per, which has often to endure the unreasonable 
complaints, the caprices, and the violence of the 
parents ; discretion, which may sometimes have to 
contend with the officious interference of kind but 
foolish and conceited managers ; firmness, which 
will punish when necessary ; but gentleness, which 
will keep punishment down to its most temperate 
exercise ; exemplary moral character, decency of 
dress, demeanor, unimpeachable integrity in money 
concerns ; aptitude to discern the valve of, and 
modesty to admit with gratefulness all real improve- 
ments in the art and science of teaching ; self-respect, 
with proper deference to his superiors in station and 
in education. 

What do we entrust to the schoolmaster? At 
least some part of the religion of our people; very 
much surely of their moral habits, their providence, 
their economy—their cheerfulness and content, 
their conscientious industry, their enjoyments, their 
amusements ; their mental energies—in some degree 
their health ; their attachment to the laws and insti- 
tions of their country ; their independence of thought 
as Englishmen ; their respect for social distinctions ; 
their acquiescence in the difference of ranks and 
stations; their deference for legitimate authority ; 
their dread of anarchy ; their aversion to licentious- 
ness; their peace, their happiness. What do we 
entrust to the schoolmaster! We are persuaded 
that we do not exaggerate when we say—the des- 
tinies of England; the permanence of our constitu- 
tion ; the safety of the throne; the perpetuity of 
our church ; the seev~ity of all our wealth, strength, 
and grandeur—our future welfare, glory, national 
existence. And to this schoolmaster we offer the 
pittance of a day-laborer—something below the 
gains of a prosperous artisan—something far below 
that of our domestic servants ; this after having cul- 
tivated his mind, raised him to a level with, per- 
haps to conscious superiority over, many whom he 
sees basking in opulence—and with lucrative, im- 


proving, easy situations soliciting him on every side, 
Ale for his service ; and all this with not even a 
fixed or 1ecognized position—even this miserable 
maintenance at best but precarious—still liable to 
be dispossessed of his poor pittance by the caprice 
of school managers, the failure of schoo) funds, a 
fall in the wages of labor. 
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Not unwatched by heavenly powers 
Sleeps the charch’s lowly daughter ; 
Through the night’s unconscious hours 
Impulses of love are taught her, 
Which, by day, she seems to win 
From some kindly fount within. 


As, beneath yon tender light, 
Weary Earth finds sweet reposing, 
And the flowers that fold at night, 
And the birds, their soft wings closing, 
Dream not that their bloom at morn 
Is of dewy moonlight born ;— 


So we know not what we gain 
In that silent time of sleeping ; 
Reck not of the gracious rain 
Which, our hearts in mercy steeping, 
Falls, perchance, to wash away 
Stains unknown, incurred by day. 


When the powers of Hell prevail 
O’er our weakness and unfitness, 
Could we lift the fleshly veil, 
Could we for a moment witness 
Those unnumbered hosts that stand 
Calm and bright, on either hand ; 


Could we see—though far, and faint, 
(Sight too great for eyes unholy !) 
Face of some departed saint, 
Tinged for us with melancholy ; 
Oh, what strength of shame and woe 
Would start up to slay the foe! 


Oh, what joyful hope would cheer! 
Oh, what faith serene would guide us! 
Great may be the dangers near, 
Greater are the friends beside us. 
Oh, what reverent heed would then 
Watch our footsteps among men! 


But, that these things are, we know, 
And we know—oh, thought of wonder! 
These and us, the weak, the low, 
Nothing, but our sins, can sunder ; 
For our brows are bathed and cross’d— 
We are of that glorious host! 


Lord, thy saints in evil hour 
So could feel thine armies round them, 
That no sin could overpower, 
And no shape of Death astound them— 
Make our faith what theirs hath been, 
EvipeNce OF THINGS UNSEEN! 


Sharpe's Magazine. 





Facts are to the mind the same as food to the 
body. On the due digestion of facts depends the 
strength and wisdom of the one, just as vigor and 
health depend on the other. The wisest in council 
the ablest in debate, and the most agreeable com- 
panion in the commerce of human life, is that man 
who has assimilated to his understanding the great 
est number of facts.— Burke. 


* Reader, let us profit by what in this seems to us al! 





to be good ; and if we do not agree with every line, ‘tis 
no maiter.—Livine AcE. 
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A GUANO LOCALITY. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A GUANO LOCALITY. 


Tue southern coasts of Africa are almost entire- 
ly destitute of harbors or shelter for shipping—the 
only safe and commodious one is situated on the 
south-west coast, in latitude 33 degrees 8 minutes 
south, and about seventy miles northward from 
Cape Town. It is known as Saldanha Bay, and is 
within Cape Colony ; but, until the last two years, 
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with their eggs, which are found laid upon the sand 
to hatch. One egg makes a very respectable meal 
for two persons, the contents being reckoned about 
equal to twenty-five hens’ eggs. There are plenty 
of sea-fowl—penguins, duikers, shags, gannets, 
&c.—whose presence has rendered the soil of the 
islets so valuable. There are also many varieties 
of noxious snakes, of which the cobra di capella 
and the puff adder are the worst. Now that the 
vessels have left the place, it has rea&ssumed its 


it had been seareely visited at all, except by voy-| former solitariness, and the game is returning 1s 


agers who had occasion to make such repairs as | before. 


A friend of the writer, when on a visit to 


require a vessel to be hove down, and for this pur- | the spot one day, killed an ox for the consumption 
pose it affords much greater facilities than the com-| of his crew, and hung it upon a triangle in front of 


paratively troubled waters of Table Bay. 


Last | the tent in which he slept ashore. 


He was awak- 


year some attention was called to this bay by the| ened in the middle of the night by an unusual 
visit of a large number of vessels, for the purpose | noise, and on looking cautiously out underneath the 
of obtaining the guano which abounded upon some | tent, he perceived a large leopard (called by the 
of its islets; and since that period, about 40,000 | colonists a tiger) fixed on the carease, and tearing 


tons have been removed from these barren and des-| away the flesh with his teeth and claws. 


ert shores to fertilize our own land. 


Being 


From north | without arms of any description, he naturally felt 


to south, the bay has an extent of about twenty-five | some alarm at first; but as he was not inclined to 


miles, and its breadth may be about seven. There 
are three small islands near its entrance bearing the 
names of Jutten, Malagas, and Marcus islands. 
Between Jutten island and the main shore is a wide 
passage, deep enough for vessels of almost any 
burden. Malagas island was covered with guano 
‘several feet in depth, and the captains of numerous 
vessels that were sent out to search the coast for 
the supposed nitrate of soda were glad to come here 
and take home cargoes of guano. The anchorage 
under this island is not very good, and the surf is 
heavy, so that most of the vessels lay in Hoetjes 
Bay, where they were completely sheltered. Near- 
ly a hundred vessels were there at one time taking 
in guano. The colonial government, which levied 
a duty of £1 per ton upon all guano removed, 
erected a temporary stage, to the end of which, 
the guano, having been previously dried in the sun, 
was wheeled in barrows, and discharged into the 
boats. 

Many boatmen and laborers from Cape Town, as 
well as those brought by the ships, and parties of 
the crews, lived in tents upon this island for a con- 
siderable time, digging, drying, and carrying the 

uano, so that quite a little town was formed. 

he butchers of Cape Town sent men to slaughter 
the cattle and sheep which the farmers of the in- 
terior drove down in large quantities as supplies for 
the ships. Saldanha Bay then presented a scene 
of life and animation, contrasted to its state before 
and since. No one can walk among its barren 
sand-hills, where no sound is audible but that of 
the ocean, without feeling the most oppressive 
loneliness. Shooting-parties were often formed to 
chase the antelopes and baboons, which at one time 
abounded in the neighborhood, but soon retired be- 
fore the guns of the sportsmen. The baboons are 
about four feet in height, and of a fierce disposition, 
and, from their agility in scrambling among the 
rocks, are not easily shot. ‘The writer was the 
Spectator upon one occasion of a young baboon, 
which had fake slightly wounded by a musket-ball, 
seizing a good-sized dog, and ripping it open with 
its powerful teeth. Having thus rid ‘himself of one 
of his pursuers, he retreated among some rocks, 
and could not afterwards be found. ‘There are also 
hares and rabbits, and other varieties of small 


Ostriches, too, inhabit this sandy district, but, 
owing to their extraordinary fleetness, seldom fall 
& prey to man, who is obliged to content himself 


| 








put up with a total loss of the meat, he threw a 
large stone at the beast, which immediately had the 
effect of making him decamp. 

On Marcus island eggs are laid in great quanti- 
ties by duikers and other sea-birds. An old man 
who obtains a livelihood by collecting them, and 
sending them by the boatmen to Cape Town is the 
sole inhabitant. The northern part of the bay is 
seperated from the southern, which is called the 
lagoon or river, by the two islands Schapen and 
Meeuwen, which are also great egg-depositories. 
Schapen, which is the largest of the two, is nearly 
a mile in diameter. It has a small spring of fresh 
water upon it close to the sea, and it abounds with 
rabbits. The lagoon extends about eight miles to 
the south-east, and at its extremity are some flats, 
where good salt may be obtained. In many places 
it is shallow, and full of sand-banks ; but there is a 
narrow channel, varying from two to four fathoms 
in depth, coming in on the east side of Schapen 
island, and running a considerable distance inland, 
where the stream, from the tide, is contracted, anc 
ruys with a velocity of three or four miles an hour. 
In the dry summer season the south-east winds 
frequently blow with much violence, and drift the 
sand of the sea-shore into dunes, which cover ard 
destroy the bushes, sometimes for more than a mile 
inland; but if there were any inhabitants, this 
might be remedied without great difficulty by 
planting trees along the shore to windward. In 
many places on the east part of the bay water may 
be found within a few feet of the surface. That 
from a well about fifteen feet deep was good, and 
was used to supply the shipping by the government 
resident, who has the supermtendence of the bay, 
and the care of the government land. The sup- 
prone deficiency of water is without foundation, at 
east as compared with the colony generally ; and 
there is no doubt that a sufficient supply may be 
had at any time, on any part of the shore, by 
boring to a moderate depth. To the east the 
rocks are chiefly granitic ; in Hoetjes Bay there is 
a large quantity of limestone, and masses of iron- 
stone are frequently found. The bay contains a 
plentiful supply of good fish, very few, however, 
resembling the European species; and thousands 
of divers and other sea-birds may be seen pursuing 
and diving for them. A few years ago a fishery 
was set on foot, but it was ultimately given up for 
want of a sufficient market. A single store, at 
which most common articles may be obtained, a 
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cottage or two close to the shore, and two or three 
farm-houses a few miles inland, are all the habita- 
tions within many miles of this capacious bay. One 
of those farms, about seven miles from the sea, is 
ealled Witte Kliss, from a large white stone on the 
hill above it, which, owing to its elevated position, 
is a conspicuous object from most parts of the off- 
ing. Here is a powerful spring of water, very 
slightly brackish. The proprietor is a Dutch boor, 
and owner of the land for some miles along the 
north side of the bay. He cultivates scarcely any- 
thing, leaving it in its natural state, and allowing 
his cattle to feed on it. Most of the land around is 
a light sandy soil covered with brush, with very 
little grass In summer, as there is not sufficient 
moisture in this dry climate. 

With respect to what has been the chief product 





atively few among us can have an opportunity of 
seeing this remarkable production, we propose to 
afford it the publicity of our " 

Mr. Colman set sail for and in April, 1843, 
and ever since his arrival he has been touring 
Sree the country. Although accustomed tw 
tolerably good agriculture and orderly arrangements 
in the state of New York, which has now been 
generally settled for two centuries, he was greatly 
impressed with the tidy and advanced appearance 
of things in England, albeit there were some mat- 
ters which required considerable improvement. 
The evidences of wealtlt and liberal outlay of 
money gave him most surprise. ‘‘ An American 
landing in Liverpool is at once struck with the 
amount of labor everywhere expended ; the docks, 
and the public buildings, and the Jofty and magnifi- 


of this bag te guano—it has generally been | cent warehouses, astonish him by the substantial 


uppose 
lated in large quantities. 
rect as to that which comes from the coast of 
Peru, but it is not strictly so of African guano. 
Both that which was procured at Saldanha Bay, 
and that at Ichaboe, some way further along the 
same coast, was largely mixed with other substan- 
ces. Some captain not inaptly compared it to 
**a mixture of bad snuff and rotten kittens.’”’ A 
few years since, the seals and other marine animals 
along this coast were seized with a fatal epidemic, 
which caused them to crawl upon the rocks, and 
die in myriads. In this part rain seldom or never 
falls ; and the dead bodies, after undergoing partial 
decomposition, became dried in the sun, and were 
overlaid by the deposits of the birds. This was the 
manner in which the guano was formed into beds 
of such depth. In digging into it, the remains of 
fur seals were found in abundance. The preserva- 
tion and accumulation of these animal deposits is 
caused by the climate, rain—as in Egypt in a sim- 
ilar latitude north—seldom falling to wash them 
away. There is also a great similarity between 
the climate of the African and Peruvian coasts in 
the want of rain; and it has been conjectured, not 
without probability, that there may be a field for 
guano enterprise under the same parallel of lati- 
tude on the hittle-explored coasts of New Holland. 
Many of the guano speculations were extremely 
lucrative. The guano cost nothing but £1 a ton 
to the colonial government for license to remove it, 
and the labor of loading, and it sold in England for 
prices averaging from £6 to £8 per ton. The 
ships sent out were generally old, and hardly fit for 
any other service. 





From Chambers’ Journal, 
AN AMERICAN’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


Mr. Henry Cotman, a citizen of the state of 
New York, and a distinguished friend of agricuJtu- 
ral improvement, has been lately making a pretty 
extensive tour through the British islands, for the 
purpose of personally inquiring into the condition 
of our husbandry and general rural management, 
with a view to carrying home information which 
may be useful to his countrymen. We are glad 
of the visits of such men as Mr. Colman. Intelli- 
zent, candid, and with an eye only to what is pub- 
licly useful, he has produced a volume of . 
not only interesting to Americans, but val to 
readers on this side of the Atlantic.* As compar- 


* Euro Agriculture and Rural Economy, by He 
Colman. Vol. # Boston: Phelps. London Wiley and 
Putnam. 1846. 





to be the droppings of sea-birds accumu- | and permanent character of their structure. ‘The 
is opinion may be cor- | railways, likewise, with their deep excavations, 
| their bridges of solid masonry, their splendid via- 


ducts, their immense tunnels, extending in some 
cases more than two miles in length, and their de- 
pots and station-houses covering acres of ground 
with their iron pillars and their roofs, also of iron, 
exhibiting a sort of tracery or network of the strong- 
est as well as most beautiful description, indicate 
a most profuse expenditure of labor, and are evi- 
dently made to endure. He is still more overpow- 
ered with amazement when, coming to London, he 
passes up or down the river Thames, and contem- 
plates the several great bridges—among the most 
splendid objects which are to be seen in England, 
two of which are of iron and three of stone—span- 
ning this great thoroughfare of commerce with their 
beautiful arches, and made as if, as far as humen 
presumption can go, they would bid defiance to the 
decay and ravages of time. If to this he adds (as, 
indeed, how can he help doing it") a visit to the 
Thames Tunnel—a secure, a dry, a brilliant, and 
even a gay passage under the bed of the stream, 
where the tides of the ocean daily roll their waves, 
and the mighty barks of commerce and war float in 
all their majesty and pride over his head, exhibiting 
the perfection of engineering, and a strength of 
construction and finish which leaves not a doubt of 
its security and endurance—he perceives an expense 
of Jabor which disdains all the limited calculations 
of a young and comparatively poor country. He 
remarks a thoroughness of workmanship which is 
most admirable, and which indicates a boldness and 
bravery of enterprise, taking into its calculations 
not merely years, but centuries to come. We 
have in America a common saying in respect to 
many things which we undertake, that ‘ this will 
do for the present,’ which does not seem to me to 
be known in England; and we have a variety of 
cheap, insubstantial, slight-o’-hand ways of doing 
many things, sometimes vulgarly denominated 
‘make shifts to do,’ which we ascribe to what we 
call Yankee cleverness, of which certainly no signs 
are to be seen here. ‘The walls enclosing many of 
the noblemen’s parks in England, which compre- 
hend hundreds, and in some cases thousands of 
acres, are brick walls, of ten and twelve feet in 
height, ranning for miles and miles. The walls 
round many of the farms in Scotland, called there 
‘ dikes,’ made of the stone of the country, and laid 
in lime, and capped with flat stones resting verti- 
cally upon their edges, are finished pieces of ma- 
sonry. The improvements at the Duke of Port- 
land's at Welbeck, Nottinghamshire, in his ar- 
rangements for draining and irrigating, at his 
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pleasure, from three to five hundred acres of land, 
without doubt one of the most skilful and magnifi- 
cent agricultural improvements ever made, are exe- 
cuted in the most finished and permanent manner; 
the embankments, the channels, the sluices, the 
dams, the gates, being constructed, in all cases 
where it would be most useful and proper, of stone 
or iron. These are only samples of the style in 
which things are done bey The important op- 
erations of embanking and of draining, capecially | 
under the new system of draining and subsoil- 
ing, are executed most thoroughly. The farm- | 
houses and farm buildings are of brick or stone, and | 
all ealeulated to endure.”’ 

Going on in this strain, he alludes to the amount 
of private wealth realized by the indomitable indus- 
try of the people. ‘* Under a law of the present | 
government here, levying a tax upon every man’s | 
income when it exceeds one hundred and fifty | 
pounds sterling a year, persons liable to taxation | 


} 


are required to make a just return of their income | 








under a heavy penalty. A confectioner in London | 
returned, as his annual income, the sum of thirty | 


thousand pounds sterling, or one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, or six times as much as the sal- 
ary of the President of the United States; which 
showed at least how skilful he was in compounding 
some of the sweets of life. A nobleman, it is said, 
has contracted with a master builder to erect for 
him, in London, four thousand—not forty—not four 
hundred—but four thousand houses of a good size 
for oceupation. In some of the best parts of Lon- 
don, acres of land, vast squares, are occupied with 
large and elegant dwelling-houses, paying heavy 
rents, in long rows, blocks, and crescents, and all 
belonging to some single individual. One noble- 
man, whose magnificent estate was left him by his 
father, incumbered with a debt of some hundred 
thousand pounds, by limiting, as it is termed here, 
his own annual expenditure to thirty thousand 
pounds, has well-nigh extinguished this debt, and 
in all human probability will soon have his patrimo- 
nial estate free of incumbranee. ‘The incomes of 
some of the rich men in the country amount to 
twenty, twenty-five, fifty, one hundred thousand, 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling, even three 
hundred thousand pounds annually. It is very 
difficult for New England men even to conceive of 
such wealth. A farmer in Lincolnshire told me 
that the crop of wheat grown upon his farm one 
year was eighteen thousand bushels. ‘These facts, 
which have been stated to me by gentlemen in 
whose veracity I have entire confidence, and who 
certainly are incapable of attempting any ‘tricks 
upon travellers,’ show the enormous masses of 
wealth which are here accumulated.’ 

Accustomed to see rough enclosures dotted over 
with stamps, the tourist was delighted with the 
smooth lawns and trim level fields of England ; but 
in the midst of this rural loveliness what wie | 
wastes and other signs of prodigality appea ; 
This el er him very much; for the English 
have evidently in all things an eye to economical 
management ; there being, however, a singular ex- 
ception as resi reclamation of wastes, and the 
extirpation of needless tracts of bush, called pre- 
serves. ‘* There are, occasionally, immense tracts 
of unenclosed commons, and heaths, and moors, 
where there is no cultivation, where nothing grows, 
and, in some cases, little ean ever be made to 
grow ; or which, otherwise, are abandoned to the 
growth of furze or e for the protection of 
the game, and for the pleasures of the chase. 
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These are called preserves, and are leased to 
sportsmen sscaitioalt or rather the right to kill 
game upon them is leased, at a rate which we 
should deem a high rent even for purposes of culti- 
vation. An eminent agriculturist has shown that 
in England and Scotland there are full 10,000,000 
acres In heath and moor, all susceptible of being 
brought into productive cultivation. ‘These lands 
of course remain as they are by voluntary neglect 
or design.’”’ And, we would add, a very wicked 
neglect or design—the means of raising food for 
human creatures being recklessly sacrificed in order 
to feed and shelter broods of worthless feathered 
animals. 

The smallness of many of the fields, and the 
wasteful manner in which they are encroached 
upon by broad hedges, ditches, and stripes of 
weeds, also somewhat astonish this American. 
‘In parts of England, the fields are —— 
smail, and of all shapes, often not exceeding four 
or five acres. It is reported of a farmer in Devon- 
shire that he lately cultivated one hundred acres of 
wheat in fifty different fields. There must have 
been here a great waste of land and labor. The 
loss, likewise, from the fences being a shelter io 
weeds, and a harbor to vermin, could not be incon- 
siderable. The statement of an intelligent practical 
farmer in Staffordshire on the highly-improved 
estate of Lord Hatherton, whom I had the pleasure 
of visiting, is well worth recording. Speaking of 
the farm called the Yew ‘T’ree Farm, he says, * The 
turnip field is sixty-five acres; it was, two years 
back, at the time I entered upon the farm, in eight 
enclosures. I have taken up 1914 yards of fence, 
and intend dividing it into three fields ; it will take 
800 yards of new fence. The field in which I was 
subsoiling is forty-two acres; it was in six enclos- 





ures. I took up 1264 yards of fence; if I divide 
ithis field, it will take 300 yards of new fence. 


|The land Lord Hatherton mentioned on my Dean- 


| ery Farm was originally in twenty-seven enclosures 
|—ninety-one acres. I took up 4427 yards of fence ; 
| it will now lie in five fields, and will take 1016 
yards of new fence. I cannot,’ he adds, ‘ really 
say what land is gained by the different operations ; 
but some of the fences were from three to four 
yards or more wide, that the ploagh never touched ; 
my new fences are upon the level, without ditches. 
In the whole of the old fences there was a great 
number of ash-trees, which are all stocked up, as 
well as a good part of the oak, only leaving a few 
for ornament and shelter. I think the greatest gain 
jin land will be from getting rid of the trees.’ *’ 
The necessity for getting rid of trees as well as 
| hedge-rows may be acknowledged, yet we would 
recommend every proper precaution in this species 
of clearance. ‘Trees and hedges are required for 
shelter, as well as for rural beauty; and we would 
emphatically condemn the short-sighted and mean 
| pohiey which inconsiderately divests the land of 
these its appropriate coverings. Our American 
seems to entertain similar feelings on this subject. 
He speaks with delight of the extensive parks 
which are to be seen in many parts of the country, 
and which constitute a truly magnificent feature in 
English scenery. ‘These parks are the open 
grounds which surround the houses of the rich and 
noble in the country. By open, I do not mean en- 
tirely free from trees, because many of them are 
exceedingly well stocked with trees, sometimes 
standing single, at other times in clumps; some- 
times in belts, sometimes in rows, and squares, and 
circular plantations ; and more often scattered, as if 
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they were carelessly thrown broadcast. The 
ground under them is kept in grass, and depas- 
tured by cattle, sheep, and deer, and affords often 
the richest herbage. With some exceptions, a 
plough is never suffered to disturb these grounds ; 
and in the neighborhood of the house, which is gen- 
erally placed in the centre of them, the portion 
which is separated from the rest, as I have ob- 
served, by an invisible or sunken fence just now 
described, for the cultivation of ornamental trees 
and shrubs, is kept so closely and evenly shorn, 
that to walk upon it seems more like treading upon 
velvet than upon grass. Nothing of the kind can 
be more beautiful; and I never before knew the 
force of that striking expression of the prince of 
poets, Milton, of ‘ walking on the smooth-shaven 
lawn ;’ for it seems to be cut with a razor rather 
than with a scythe; and after a gentle shower, it 
really appears as if the field had had its face washed, 
and its hair combed with a fine-tooth comb. It is 
brought to this perfection by being kept often 
mown; and I have stood by with perfect admira- 
tion to see a swarth mowed evenly and perfectly, 
where the grass to be cut was scarcely more than 
aa inch high. 

“* These parks which I have described abound, as 
observed, with trees of extraordinary age and size. 
‘They are not like the trees of our original forests, 
growing up to a great height, and, on account of 
the crowded state of the neighborhood, throwing 
out few lateral branches; but what they want in 
height they gain in breadth ; and, if I may be ex- 
cused for a hard word, in umbrageousness. I 
measured ene in Lord Bagot's celebrated park in 
Staffordshire ; and going round the outside of the 
branches, keeping within the droppings, the circuit 
was a hundred yards. In these ancient parks, 
oaks and beeches are the predominant trees, with 
oceasional chestnuts and ashes. In very many 
eases I saw the beauty and force of that first line in 
the pastorals of Virgil, where he addresses Tityrus 
as ‘ playing upon his lute under the spreading shade 
of a beech-tree.’ These trees are looked upon with 
great veneration; in many cases they are num- 
bered; in some a label is affixed to them, giving 
their age ; sometimes a stone monument is erected, 
saying when and by whom this forest or this clump 
was planted ; and communly some record is kept of 
them as a part of the family history. I respect this 
trait in the character of the English, and | sympa- 
thize with them in their veneration for old trees. 
They are the growth often of centuries, and the 
monuments of years gone by. They were the 
companions of our fathers, who, it may be, were 
nourished by their fruit, and reposed under their 
shade. Perhaps they were planted by the very 
hands of those from whom we have descended, and 
whose far-sighted and comprehensive beneficence 
embraced a distant posterity. How many revolu- 
tions and vicissitudes in the fortunes of men have 
they surveyed and survived! They have been 
pelted by many a storm ; the hoarse and swift wind 
has often growled and whistled among their branch- 
es; the lightnings and tempest have many a time 
bent their limbs and scathed their trunks—but they, 
like the good and the truly t in seasons of 
trial, have stood firm, and retained their integrity. 
They have seen one generation of men treading 
upon the heels of another, and idly passing 
away; wars have burst forth in voleanic explo- 
sions, and have gone out; revolutions have made 
their changes, and the wheel again returned to its 
starting-point ; governments and pritices have flour- 





ished and faded ; and the current of human destiny 
has flowed at their roots, bearing onwards to the 
traveller’s bourne one family and one ap ocligeey 
another—but they still stand, green in their old 
age, as the mute yet eloquent historians of departed 
years. Why should we not look upon them with 
reverencet I cannot quite enter into the enthusi- 
asm of an excellent friend, who used to say that the 
cutting down of an old tree ought to be made a 
capital offence at law ; yet I deem it almost sacrile- 
8 to destroy them, excepting where necessity 
emands it ; and I would always advise that an old 
tree, standing in a conspicuous station either for use 
or ornament, should be at least once more wintered 
and summered before the sentence of death which 
may be passed upon it is carried into execution. 
The trees in the park of the palace of Hampton 
Court are many of them—the horse-chestnut and 
the lime—of great age and eminent beauty ; sev- 
eral straight lines of them forming, for a long dis- 
tance, the approach to the palace. On a clear 
bright day, at the season of their flowering, | 
passed through this magnificent avenue with inex- 
pressible delight. I passed thyough them again 
late in the autumn, when the frost had marred their 
beauty, and the autumnal gales had stripped off 
their leaves; but they were still venerable in the 
simple majesty of their gigantic and spreading 
forms. I could not help reflecting, with ful 
emotion, on that beneficent Power which shall 
presently breathe upon these apparently lifeless 
statues, and clothe them with the glittering foliage 
of spring, and the rich and splendid glories of sum- 
mer. So be it with those of us who have got far 
on into the autumn, or stand shivering in the win- 
ter of life!” 

The tourist, as might be expected, was also 
charmed with the almost universal taste for flower 
cultivation and embellishment. The neat flower- 
plots before the doors of villas and cottages are the 
marvel of every foreigner. ‘‘ Even the laborer’s 
humble cottage—too seldom, I am compelled to ad- 
mit, anything but a picturesque object—will occa- 
sionally have its flowering shrubs adorning its 
doorway, and the ivy hanging its beautiful tresses 
over its window, forming, as it were, a mirror set 
in aframe of the richest green. The village of 
Marr in Yorkshire, not far from Doncaster, and the 
village of Fdensor in Derbyshire, near Chatsworth, 
and the village of Lord Brownlow in Lincolnshire, 
the best-built and by far the handsomest villages | 
have yet seen in England, to cottages of an excel- 
lent and picturesque construction, monuments of the 
liberality of their proprietors, add these beautiful 
rural embellishments of vines, and shrubs, and flow- 
ers, and at first blush, compel a reflecting mind to 
admit the moral influence of such arrangements 
upon the character and manners of their inhabitants. 
Chuetias and ruins, likewise, are often seen spread 
over with the richest mantlings of ivy ; and, among 
many others, the venerable and magnificent remains 
of wicke Hall, for example, are covered, | 
may say, in the season of its flowering, with a gor- 

us robe of it, matting its sides with indescriba- 
ble luxuriance, climbing its lofty battlements, and 
fringing its empty nme Fad and broken arches as 
pea omar would make the pall of death exquis- 
itely beautiful and splendid, that she might conceal 
the hideousness of decay, and shut from the sight 
of frail mortals these or monuments of the 
vanity of human grandeur ard pride. I have said 
and written a great deal to my countrymen about 
the cultivation of flowers, ornamental gardening, 
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and rural embellishments; and I would read them 
a homily on the subject every day of every remain- 
ing year of my life, if I thoughs it would have the 
as which I desire, of inducing them to make this 
matter of particular attention and care. Whena 
man asks me what is the use of shrubs and flowers, 
my first impulse always is to look under his hat and 
see the length of his ears. I am heartily sick of 
mneasuring everything by a standard of mere utility 
and profit ; and as heartily do I pity the man who can 
see no good in life but in pecuniary gain, or in the 
mere animal indulgences of eating and drinking.”’ 

Of the landed proprietors Mr. Colman is disposed 
to think well; and mentions, as evidences of their 
liberality, that they are satisfied with a return of 
from two and a half to three per cent. on their in- 
vestments. Here he has committed a slight but 
natural mistake. Landlords, generally, are con- 
tented with these comparatively small returns, be- 
cause, in the circumstances, they can seldom get 
more. Besides, capitalists invest money in land for 
another kind of return than rents. Land gives ter- 
ritorial distinction and political power ; and for the 
latter alone, many persons seem not disinclined to 
forego all direct pecuniary advantages. In this, 
indeed, lies the true cause of the high price of land 
in Great Britain—the reason why a few compara- 
tively unproductive farms are valued at fifty times 
the price of an equally large and much richer tract 
of land in the United States. 

To us the most interesting part of Mr. Colman’‘s 
book is that in which he describes the condition of the 
farm laborers ; but as his details on this subject are 
extensive and varied, we must necessarily postpone 
them, along with some other matters, till another 
occasion. 
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extravagant legends and miracles found in the 
Folk’s-books of the Roman Catholics. A transla- 
tion of ‘* The Flower-Basket”’ was, it appears, 
published in some cheap periodical in Edinburgh, 
which the translator altered to suit—shall we say 
it ’—Protestant prejudice. Reference to confession 
and the mass was left out; yet we do not fear to 
rest the vindication of our high opinion of these 
stories upon the most objectionable passages of this 
very tale. It is that of a virtuous and pious father 
and daughter, who are brought to poverty, and 
overwhelmed with distress, in consequeuce of 
unjust suspicion having fallen upon the honesty of 
Mary, an only and beloved child. But we must 
look back for a moment to their condition as the 
reader first sees them. 

** After several years of happy union, Jacob's 
wife, who was in every respect an excellent woman, 
was taken from him by death. His grief was 
indescribable. His years began visibly to tell upon 
his appearance, and his hair became gray. His 
only remaining pleasure in the world was his 
daughter, the sole survivor of his children, who was 
but five years of age at her mother’s death. Like 
her mother, she was called Mary, and she was in 
every respect her exact image. Sven when a child 
she was uncommonly pretty ; as her years increased, 
her piety, innocence, modesty, and unaffected good 
nature, gave a peculiar grace to her beauty ; and 
there beamed from her countenance something so 
indescribably good, that you would fancy it was one 
of the good angels that was looking at you. Beforc 
she had completed her fifteenth year, she was x 
perfect house-keeper ;—not a speck of dust was to 
be seen in the pleasant little parlor ; all the utensils 





in the kitchen shone as if they were new; the 
whole house was a pattern of order and neatness. 


From Tait’s Mazazine. | Besides this, she was indefatigable in assisting her 


Tales, designed chiefly for the Young. By Cunris- 
ropuer Von Scumip, Canon of Augsburg. 
Translated from the German. With numerous 
Iilustrations. In three volumes. Dublin: Duffy. 


Two Irish clergymen, Roman Catholies of course, 
have resolved to translate Canon Von Schmid’s 
Tales at their intervals of leisure ‘from more 
laborious study ;"’ and we doubt if they could per- 
form a more useful office by any study in which 
they may engage. We have not yet had leisure to 
peruse all the tales already translated ; but we think 
we may safely judge of the whole from large sam- 
ples chosen at random, and pronounce these stories, 
from their fascinating simplicity, their genuine piety 
and tenderness of spirit, admirably adapted to the 


father in his labors in the garden; and the hours 
which she spent in these occupations were amongst 
the happiest of her life; for her father knew how 
to make labor a pleasure, by his cheerful and 
instructive conversation. 

‘*Growing up amongst plants and flowers, and 
knowing no world but their little garden, she had 
taken, from her very childhood, an extraordinary 
pleasure in the care of flowers. Her father used to 
send every year for seeds, bulbs, and slips of such 
flowers as she was previously unacquainted with, 





and permitted her to plant them along the borders 
of the beds ; thus constantly supplying her with an 
agreeable occupation for her leisure hours. For 


‘she tended the delicate plants most carefully, and 
‘would anxiously watch every strange bud as it 


purpose of the writer and the translators. That! appeared, trying to guess what kind of flower it 
writer is a canon of the Romisk Church, but here | contained. She could scarcely wait until it expand- 
none of the obnoxious or disputed doctrines of the ed, and felt indescribable pleasure when the long- 


Romish creed are obtruded. The leading lesson 
inculeated by each story is devout and child-like 
trast in God the Universal Father, meck submission 
to his will, unshaken faith in his promises and in the 
workings of his gracious Providence, and love for 
the merciful Redeemer. Some of the poetical 
embellishments of the incidents and details may be 
borrowed from the usages of Catholic Germany ; 
but they are not of a kind in, for example, t 

beautiful tales of ‘“‘The Easter Eggs,’’ “‘ The 
Christmas Eve,’’ and ‘‘ The Flower-Basket,’’ or 
“The Wooden Cross,"’ that the most rigid Protes- 
tant could object to, either as fond or superstitious. 
In another view, engaging tales proceeding from a 
suspicious source, may certainly appear more dan- 
gerous, in the eyes of bigoted Protestants, than the 


|expected flower presented itself in its full bloom. 


*«* This is a pure and innocent pleasure,’ her 
father would say, with a smile. ‘Many a one 
expends more florins for gold and silk attire, than | 
do half-pence for flower seeds; and yet does not 
procure for his daughter half so much innocent 
enjoyment thereby.’ Indeed, every month, nay, 
— week, brought new pleasures to Mary. She 
would often rapturously exclaim, that ‘ Paradise 
could searce be more beautiful than their garden ;° 
and, in truth, few could pass by without stopping to 
admire the beautiful flowers. The children of the 
village peeped daily through the railing, and Mary 
always handed out a few flowers to them. 

** Her wise father, however, knew how to turn to 





a higher object the enjoyment which the flowers 
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afforded his daughter. In the fine 
spring and summer mornings, therefore, he would 
tring Mary with him into the arbor, where, amid the 
pleasant song of the birds, they could survey the 
blooming dew-spangled garden, and the rich and 
fertile landseape, bathed in the golden rays of the 
morning sun. Here he would tell her of God, who 
causes the sun to shine so genially, sends the dew 
and rain, feeds the birds of the air, and clothes the 
flowers of the field in their gorgeous apparel. 
Here he would teach her to know the Almighty as 
the loving Father of men, who reveals himself to us 
in his beloved Son, in an infinitely more loving and 
gracious manner than in the whole creation. Here 
he taught her to pray, by praying with her himself 
with all the fervor of his heart. These morning 
lessons contributed greatly to implant the most child- 
like piety in her tender heart.” 

This ts exceedingly pretty, and not, we hope, in 
the least Papistical. But times changed with Mw 
and her pious father. They were poor and exiled, 
and Jacob was sick unto death; but stil] sustained 
by strong and lively faith. And now he was dying, 
and Mary 
‘* watched whole nights together by his bed; and 
even when others offered to take her place, lest she 
should fall ill herself, and succeeded in persuading 
her to lie down for a little on the tol she was 
seldom able to close her eyes. If her father only 
coughed, she was alarmed; if he but moved, she 
crept upon tiptoe to see what was the matter. She 
prepared the most delicate food for him, and served 
him with most loving tenderness. She smoothed 
his pillow, read for him, and prayed without inter- 
mission by his side. Times without number she 
stood by his bedside, when he was slumbering, 
wringing her haads and lifting up her streaming 
eyes to heaven. ‘O my God!’ would she sob, 
‘give him to me this once, if it be but for a few 
short years.’ 

‘*She had saved a little money by the labor of 
her hands, having often remained up half the night 
knitting, or employed at her needle ;—and she now 
spent her last farthing in procuring him everything 
that could afford him any little nourishment. 

** The pious old man, who, though he recovered 
a little, yet felt too well that this would be his last 
illness, was very calm and composed. He spoke 
with the greatest cheerfulness of his death. Mary 
burst into tears and said, ‘ O, do not speak of it, 
dearest father; I dare not even think of it. What 
would then become of met Ah, your poor Mary 
would then have no one left on earth !’ 

‘** Weep not, dear child,’ replied her father, 
affectionately reaching her his hand from the bed. 
* You have a kind Father in heaven. He will still 
remain to you, though your earthly father should 
be taken away. But your support and your success 
in this world are my smallest care. The birds find 
their food, and why should not you? God gives it 
to the sparrow on the house-top—how should He 
not give it to you also! Ah, it is a very different 
anxiety that troubles me. Remember, my only 
care is lest you should not always continue as pious, 
virtuous, and innocent as, thanks to God, you now 
are. 

‘**Alas, my dear daughter, you do not yet know 
how wicked and corrupt is the world, and what 
wicked people there are init. * * * * M 
eyes will soon be closed forever, and I shall no 
longer be able to watch. But reflect that your 
Heavenly Father-sees you everywhere, and that, 
at every moment, your heart is open to His sight. 


e« *# @® @ @ 


y | too, I shall see 


THE YOUNG. 


You would shrink from giving pain, by improper 
conduct, to your father on pce Bpwe’ will wm ~ 
shrink with infinitely more horror from displeasing 
your loving Father in heaven?’ 

*“* He turned earnestly towards her. 

*** Look me once more in the face, Mary,’ said 
he. ‘Oh, should you ever be tempted to evil, 
think of this pale face, of these tears, which flow 
down my blanched cheeks. Core, let me take 
your hand in this cold and shrivelled hand of mine, 
which will soon moulder in the dust. ise me, 
that you will never forget my words, and that, in 
the hour of temptation, it shall be to you as if this 
cold hand held you back from the abyss!’ 

** She burst into tears. 

“se # @ # © Be ever pious, dear Mary ; 
delight in thinking of God: walk ever in His 
ene 3 bear Him ever in your heart. In Him} 

ave found my sweetest joys; and, in all my suffer- 
ings, my best, my only consolation. Believe me, 
Mary, I speak the truth. If it were otherwise, | 
would say so. I have seen my share of the world, 
when I was with the count on his travels. Where- 
ever there was anything great or splendid to be seen 
in great cities, I always accompanied him. I have 
spent whole weeks in the midst of gayety. For 
the brilliant feasts, the gay masquerades, the ex- 
quisite music, the merry speeches and jests, 1 saw 
and heard as well as my young master himself ; and 
of the choice dainties and costly wines, there was 
always more left for me than I could consume. 
But these noisy enjoyments — left my heart 
empty ; and I can solemnly aver that one hour of 
quiet devotion in an arbor at Eichburg, or here 
under this straw roof, nay, even on this my dying 
bed, always occasioned me more heartfelt pleasure 
than all those vain delights. Do you, therefore, 
ever seek your joy in Ged, and you will find it in 
most abundant measure.’ 

*** You know well, my dear child, that I have 
not been without sufferings in my time. * * * * 

*** Our good and faithful God will continue to 
turn your sufferings to your good.—Yes; I am 
confident that my prayers have been heard, and 
that, although I may not live to see it, he will yet 
bring your innocence to light, although this is not 
necessary for my peace, since | already know that 
you are innocent.’ ”’ 

Jacob’s pious d 
again interrupted 


ying exhortations were again and 
y bursts of tears. 

*** You burst into tears afresh, dear child,’ he 
resumed, ‘the moment I speak of death. But 
weep not !—look not on death as so terrible—it is 


rather consoling. * * * *’ 

*** The change I make is for the better. Weep 
not then, dear Mary! O, how I rejoice in the near 
prospect of going tomy God! How happy shall 
we feel when we shall have laid aside this body 
which causes us so much suffering! You remem- 
ber how indescribably happy we used to be in our 
blooming garden in the beautiful spring mornings. 
Ah, heaven is that beauteous garden of paradise, 
where an endless spring shall ever reign! “T isto 
that fair land I am now going. you ever pious 
and virtuous, that we may there meet again! Here 
we have shared in many sufferings and trials, and 
we part in tears; but there we shall dwell ther 
in joy and felicity, never to separate more! There, 
your mother once again. O, how 
I rejoice at the thought! Oh, vere then in 
virtue, Mary, and in the fear of God. Should you 
prosper in this world, forget not, in the enjoyment 
of fleeting pleasures, the eternal happiness which 
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awaits us in heaven. Then will your mother and 
I come to meet you joyfully, and receive you into 
our arms. Weep not, therefore, my darling child, 
but rather rejoice, even now !’ 

“ With discourses such as these, the pious old 
man spent the last days of his life in comforting his 
daughter, whom he was about to leave alone in the 
world, and admonishing her to guard herself from 
the corruptions of the world. * * * * * 

* As soon as Jacob’s illness had become serious, 
Mary went to Erlenbrunn, to which parish Pine- 
Farm belonged, and informed the parish priest, that 
her father was ill. The priest, a kind-hearted, wor- 
thy man, frequently visited him, gave him many 
edifying instructions, and consoled Mary with great 
tenderness. One evening when he came to see 
him, he found the good old man evidently weaker ; 
and Jacob told hie daughter to leave him a little 
while, as he wished to speak with the parish priest. 
When she was called in in, her father said, 
‘ Dear Mary, I have now made my confession, and 
intend to receive the Bread of Life to-morrow morn- 
ing from the hand of our dear parish priest.’ 

‘“‘ Mary was alarmed, and the tears came into her | 
eyes, when the thought of his approaching death | 
was thus brought home to her ; but she immediately 
recollected herself. ‘You are in the right, dear 
father,’ said she, ‘ what can we do better than fly | 
to God for refuge in our troubles and distresses ?’ 

* Jacob spent the rest of the day and the evening 





*** Yes, dear daughter,’ continued her father, 
‘we shall there see Jesus in his glory, the glory 
which God gave him before the foundation ot the 
world ; there, too, we shall meet again.’ 

** He laid himself down on his pillow to 
rest a little. He held the book in his hand. It was 
the New Testament. The poor man had bought 
it with his first spare pence after his expulsion from 
Eichburg, and had stinted himself in food to pro- 
cure it. 

““* Dear Mary,’ said he, after a pause, ‘I thank 
you once more for the affection you have shown me 
in this my last illness. You have truly and cheer- 
fully fulfilled the fourth commandment ; and mark 
my words, you will yet be rewarded for it, poor and 
helpless as I am obliged to leave you in this world. 
Ican give you nothing but my blessing and this 
book. Persevere in virtue, and this blessing will 
not prove unavailing. The blessing of a father 
who trusts in God, is to good children more than 
the richest inheritance. Take this book as a re- 
membrance of your old father. It cost, indeed, 
but a few halfpence ; but if you read and follow it 
faithfully, I leave you in it, for the few pence I 
have spent upon it, an endless treasure ;—though I 
could ueath you more gold pieces than the 
spring produces flowers and leaves—you could not, 
for all that money, purchase anything better. For 
the word of God is contained in it, and it possesses 
the power to save all those who believe in it. Read 


in silent prayer, constantly recollected, and speaking | every morning—you will always be able, however 
little ; and the fervor with which he united himself | closely occupied, to find time—at least one text, and 
the following morning with his Divine Redeemer | persevere and consider it in your heart, during the 
in the holy communion was beyond description. }day. If anything in it seems hard to be under- 
Faith and love, and the hope of eternal life, had as | stood, ask your director to explain it for you, as I 
if illumined his venerable countenance ; and the hot | have always done. The most important truths are 
tears poured down his cheeks. Mary knelt at the | clear to all. Cleave to it—follow it—it will not be 
foot of his bed, trembling, praying, and almost dis- | without a blessing for you. The single passage, 
solved intears.5 * * * * | ** Consider the lilies,’’ has taught me more wisdom 


“The pious old man loved to hear Mary often | 
read to him;—she read in 2 low tone, and with | 
much devotion. In the last days of his illness, 
there was nothing he listened to with so much | 
pleasure as the last words of Jesus and his last | 
prayer. One night, she was watching by his bed- 
side alone. The moon shone so brightly into the 
little room through the window, that the glimmer 
of the little night-lamp was scarcely observable. 

“** Mary,’ said her father, ‘ read for me that beau- 
tiful prayer of Jesus once more.’ She lighted a 
taper and read it. 

“** Now give me the book,’ said he, ‘ and hold | 
the light for a moment.” She handed him the book 
and held the taper towards him. ‘ See,’ said he, 
‘this shall be my last prayer for you.’ He pointed 
to the passage, and prayed with a broken voice, 
accommodating the words to himself and his 
daughter. 

“** Father, I am not in the world, but she is in 
the world for a time. I come, (as I trust,) to thee. 
Father, Most Holy! keep her in thy name from 
perdition. While | was with her in the world, I 
sought to keep her in thy name ; but nowt come 
tothee. I pry not that thou shouldst take her out 
of the world, but that thou shouldst keep her from 
evil. Sanctify her in truth; Thy word is truth. 
Father, grant that she whom thou hast given me, 
may at length reach that home where | hope now 
to come ! Amen.’ 

“* Mary stood by the bed, weeping and holding 


than all the various books | read in my youth.’ ’’ 

The parish priest was the warm and faithful 
friend, director, and comforter of all his flock, and 
of Jacob and Mary, in their temporal as well as in 
their spiritual interests; and the dying confession 
notwithstanding, we hope that this single passage 
will make the candid Protestant pause before he 
receives stories of the Roman Catholic laity not 
being allowed to read, and not valuing the Bible, 
and praying only to saints and the V ingin Mary. 
If the Catholic religion came always before us in 
the guise in which it is presented by the Canon of 
Augsburg, its diffusion need be no cause of appre- 
hension. 





SONNET. FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Apiev my youth! Without one sigh adieu! 

Deceits, enchantments, struggles, longings, dreams, 

Delusions, follies—(no light load meseems !)— 

Take all! Cast to the winds thy retinue. 

The mind, swollen out with mists which hide from 
view 

A host of daring thoughts that scorn the wise— 

And wandering love, fresh arrows, as he flies, 

Infixing still—and hatreds fierce, though few! 

An eve serene and still, my soul, sore tried 

With earthly warfare, courts. My youth adieu! 

But not adieu forever. Yet again, 

I trust to meet—to dwell in thee—not vain, 

And frail, and fallen, as now, but born anew, 





the candle with a trembling hand; and sobbingly 
repeated ‘Amen.’ 


Stainless, redeemed, immortal, glorified a 
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NIGHT FAIR IN ALEXANDRIA. 


NIGHT FAIR IN ALEXANDRIA. 
BY A RESIDENT. 


Very few persons mix with the inhabitants of 
Figypt sufficiently to obtain a true insight into their 
character and condition. ‘Travellers never allow 
themselves time. They do not remain more than a 
few days in one place, are content to pick up a scat- 
tered observation or two, and, for dhe most part, 
carry away the prejudices of those among their own 
countrymen with whom they come in contact. Res- 
idents seldom have time. Their affairs occupy them 
almost incessantly ; and such is the enervating effect 
of the climate that when a moment of leisure does 
occur they are neither in a state of body or mind to 
acquire information. The emigrants of each Euro- 
pean nation are content to remam within a little cir- 
ele which they create in imitation of that which the 
have abandoned ; the same amusements on a small 
scale attract them; the French lounze about, 
dance, &c.; the Italians go to the theatre; the 
English play ecards, and get up races. 

As I am neither a dancing, a theatre-going, a 
card-playing, nor a sporting character, I am drawn 
by necessity to amuse myself by observing the man- 
ners of those around me; and I find ample occupa- 
tion in so doing. Setting aside, for the present, the 
Levantines and the European colony, the Arab pop- 
ulation of the country may be seen even at Alex- 
andria, from points of view seldom taken up. Not 


long ago I went to the night fair of Abon-el-Abbas, 
which I do not think has been described by any 
European writer. There was, perhaps, nothing 
extremely remarkable in the physiognomy of the 
scene ; but as an illustration of Eastern manners, a 
brief account of what I saw may not be uninterest- 


ing. 

Without entering into any investigation of the life 
and character of the Father of Abbas, in whose 
honor the fair is held, I shall simply say, that in the 
month of September, 1846, I sallied forth about nine 
o'clock at night, in company with a young Levan- 
tine, named Iskender. It had been agreed that we 
should call for a friend or two to accompany us ; but 
as the appointed time had passed we proceeded 
alone towards the place of our destination. I soon 
found that imy companion did not at all like the idea 
of trusting himself at night amongst a crowd of 
fanatical Arabs, who in spite of our semi-Stambouli 
costume, would easily recognize us to be Franks. 
His confidence in the strength of the Pacha’s gov- 
ernment was not so great as mine; and when we 
had advanced half-way he employed a great deal of 
eloquence in endeavoring to persuade me to return 
for a reinforcement. He argued, with some show 
of reason, that it was not from the people in gen- 
eral that we had anything to fear, but, that if some 
bigoted descendant of the prophet, or some half-wild 
hajji, were inelined to make a disturbance, it was 
certain that he would be joined by others, and that 
we should have no protection from the crowd. 
However, as we had proceeded so far I would not 
retreat ; but soon found that my friend was pursuing 
a circuitous course, and rather avoiding than seele- 
ing the road leading to the fair. 1 remonstrated, 
but he professed his ignorance of the way; and, as 
[ was not better instructed, I had to ask a soldier to 
put us right. This he did very civilly ; and pres- 
ently the noise of cymbals, and a confused murmur, 
and then a blaze of light, announced the proximity 
of the fair. Several houses at the entrance of the 
great open space in front of the mosque were illu- 
minated, and at the doors of some of them was col- 





lected a circle of old bearded Turks, some with the 
never- pipe. 

The principal feature in the scene we now wit- 
nessed, (for my friend, though reluctant, had kept 
by my side,) was an irregular lane of booths and 
stables, running along the side of a slope, covered 
with gravestones, to one of the entrances of the 
mosque. A great number of oil lights, swinging 
from cross sticks, or supported by rude wooden ean- 
delabra, with long painted lanterns, and tapers pro- 
tected by paper, in the style patronized by the mar- 
ket-women of Tottenham Court Road, gave a light 
which, however, might almost have been dispensed 
with, so brilliant were the rays of the moon. All 
the space on either side of the lane or pathway | 
have mentioned, which swarmed with people, was 
covered with tombs, and a great number of women 
and children were sitting among them, some taking 
this opportunity to visit the last resting-place of their 
departed friends, some merely resting, some laugh- 
ing and talking, some evidently from what we saw 
and heard, in the fulfilment of appointments. When 
we arrived, a great space beyond the tombs was 
almost unoccupied with people, though one or two 
groups were scattered here and there; and now 
and then a figure might be seen moving across and 
gliding through a half-open doorway in a long wall 
that stretched from the mosque to the extremity of 
the square. Another ue, and several houses 
with ns, from which rose a few tall and grace- 
fully bending poplar trees, occupied the remaining 
three sides. AsI have said, the moonlight was 
very brilliant, and seemed to steep in silver the 
white walls of the houses that reared their irregular 
forms in every direction, some with lofty tower-like 
summits, some with a succession of terraces, some 
low and humble, but all of true Eastern architect- 
ure, with small jealously closed windows, some flat 
and of minutely carved wood-work, others project- 
ing like cages, which they were, though for human 
prisoners. Here and there, near at hand or in the 
distance, a minaret of exquisite form, as they all are 
in Egypt, rose against the heavens, that beamed 
with the united lustre of moon and stars. The few 
trees that, as I have said, diversified the scene, 
drooped over terraces, on which might be indistinctly 
perceived the forms of veiled women, leaning over 
to enjoy the animated sight below. 

The crowd that was collected generally circulated 
in a direction to and from the door of the mosque, 
so that the pathway was extremely crowded. How- 
ever, in spite of the remonstrances of my prudent 
friend, I managed to squeeze between turbans and 
tarbooshes, and reached the door of the mosque, 
beyond which it is not permitted for infidels to go. 
The stalls and sheds on either hand were chiefly 
occupied by venders of eatables and drinkables—of 
Boiled lupins and beans, toasted melon-pips, a kind 
of pte nut, unripe dates, cakes of various forms, 
with numerous kinds of sherbet, among which, liq- 
uorice water was most common. Here and there, 
too, were coffee-stalls, round each of which a circle 
of moustachios was collected. It must be remem- 
bered that we were in Ramazan time, so that it was 
according to custom to spend the greater part of the 
night in eating and drinking, to repair the exhaus- 
tion of the day, and prepare for the privations of the 
morrow. Most of the lower orders keep the fast 
pretty strictly, and the evil consequences are appa- 
rent in the regularly increasing mortality from the 
beginning to the end of the month. A few stalls 
were filled with toys, among which whistles, as 
presents for children, held a conspicuous place. 
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The bustle and noise that prevailéd was very 
; a constant murmur of friendly salutations is 


181 


that the practice of burning candles in honor of the 
saints should be common to both the Mahomedans 


Kept up, every Muslim on such occasions deeming 
it his duty to ask his friend how his health goes each 
time he passes him, even if it be every five minutes. 
Sometimes they stop and seize first hold of their 
victim’s thumb, inquiriny how he does, then hold 
of his forefingers, with another question, then again 
hold of his thumb, and once more hold of his hand, 
often for a dozen times in succession. Occasionally 
they are seized with extraordinary accession of 
friendship, and embrace and hug a person, whom 
they may have saluted with formal indifference an 
instant before, as if about to part with him forever. 
** Are you well?’ ‘“* Well; praise be to God !’’ 
‘This interrogatory, with the answer, is frequently 
repeated at least fifty times in the course of an 
hour’s conversation, seeming to fill up every pause, 


and Roman Catholies. 

After having seen all that could be seen in the 
neighborhood of the mosque, we made a tour 
through the adjoining coffee-house, listening to the 
singing, or beholding the performances of Karakoz, 
the Eastern Punch. The latter consists in a kind 
of phantasmagorical representation, in which the 
shadows of two or three grotesque figures are 
thrown on a piece of cloth, behind which are a light 
and the man who directs the whole and holds the 
conversation. ‘The characters are Turks and Per- 
sians. Karakoz is generally a Turk, and performs 
actions something similar to those of the long-nosed 
hero of London streets, but far inferior in wit and 
variety. Sometimes the whole affair is nothing but 
a series of tedious conversations, (in a language 
and sometimes being introduced in the midst of an| understood by no one of the spectators, except 
animated dialogue. Suppose the conversation to| when a phrase of Arabie is now and then intro- 
turn on the rent of a house: it would run nearly | duced,) ending in the expulsion of one of the inter- 
thus. Laying his hand gracefully on his breast, |locutors, whom Karakoz generally kicks out. 
the first speaker says:—‘* Taibeen? Are you! Formerly, it was the custom to introduce an Euro- 
well?” ‘ Hamd-il-ullah! Ala satami. Praise | pean consul, in all kinds of undignified positions ; 
be to God: on you be peace! What is the rent! but this has been forbidden by the government. 
of this house?’ ‘“ Taibeen?”? “ Hamdil-ullah!”?} At many coffee-houses singing alone forms the at- 
** A hundred talaris a year.”’ ‘* Mashallah! that| traction. The songs, as might be expected, are, for 
ismuch. ‘Taibeen!”’? ‘* Hamd-il-ullah! Do you | the most part, about black eyes and tresses ; and are 
think I would cheat you?” ‘ Are you well?’’ | chanted by young men or boys, generally handsome 
** Praise be to God! On you be peace! I am | and well-dressed. Their profession is by no means 
afraid you are trying to impose on me.” ‘“ T'a-|asinecure ; and they are often driven, in order to 
ibeen !”’ &e. acquire the necessary degree of excitement, to resort 

To return to the fair. Having hustled and been! to the use of the intoxicating hasheesh, either by 











hustled, to my heart’s content, by Arabs and | smoking it, chewing it, or taking it in those carefully 
Turks, dirty and clean, the former in great majori- compounded bonbons for which Cairo is celebrated. 


ty, I left the neighborhood of the booths and pro-| The use of this drug soon spoils their voices, and 
ceeded to wander up and down the great open | gives them a dissipated and vacant expression of 
space I have mentioned, and watch from a distance | countenance. In some of the coffee-houses two or 
the movements of the increasing crowd, and the | three hundred people collect to listen to these per- 
effect of the long line of glancing lights upon their | formances ; and it is the custom, at the end of nearly 
various costumes. Beyond them, on a_ slight! every verse, for the spectators to cry out in chorus 
rise, among a number of tombs, beneath the!“ Ullah!” prolonging the exclamation to its utmost 
shadow of a large mansion, a great many little possible length. A man, with a tray or tambourine, 
groups could be dimly perceived; and on every | goes round occasionally to collect the ‘ive-fuddah 
side numerous small conelaves of téte-a-tétes were | pieces which the generosity of the spectavors induces 
going on. I noticed that every now and then a’ them to bestow. Meanwhile, a great consumption 
main or woman would proceed towards the half-| of shishehs and chibooks goes on, as well as of cof- 
open door I have mentioned, and I became rather fee and of water, the latter being generally supplied 
curious to see what was inside, but was informed gratis. Some coffee-house keepers put an aromatic 
that the entrance was forbidden to all but Muslims, | herb into the water-jar, and passers-by often go in, 
28 it was an old cemetery, containing the tombs of | take out a pitcher full, drink, and depart without 
several saints, among others, of him in whose being expected to pay, or even to say “‘ thank you.”’ 
honor the fair was held. This spot was marked | They are, however, deemed bound, if possible, not 
out by a large black flag ona lofty pole. I obtained | to touch the brim of the pitcher with their lips ; but 
just a glimpse of the interior of the enclosure. It} to turn back their heads and pour the water literally 
seamed full of tombs; and a number of women | down their throats. 
wrapped in black or white cloaks, like shrouds,| Many coffee-houses are too small to hold the 
were gliding to and fro among them. ‘crowd which collects on these occasions. The 
We were now joined by several Levantines of | lovers of harmony, accordingly, sit in front of the 
our acquaintance, who took us round to the princi-| door, on benches or small crates or cages, made of 
pal entrance of the mosque, where another collec-| the branches of the palm-tree. 
tion of booths and stalls offered every possible temp- 
tation to Arab eyes and stomachs. Among other 
things I noticed huge flat pieces of cake something 


The singer occu- 
pies, with the music, a conspicuous position, which 
arrangement, to my taste, might be dispensed with, 


like brown oil-cloth speckled with white, but more | 
pliable. They were’ brought from Damascus, and 
were made of pounded mishmish, or apricots, stuck 
over with almonds. 

The interior of the mosque was brilliantly lighted 
up with candles, brought as offerings by the faith- 
ful. 1 met in the crowd my one-eyed servant, Ali, 
with a taper in his hand, edging his way through, 
to go and present his gift in person. It is curious 





as most of them, however handsome they may be, 
contort their faces in a most hideous manner. The 
Arabs enjoy these performances exceedingly ; and 
with them, when the accompaniment of fife and cof- 
fee is not forgotten, there is no surer way of pro- 
ducing the much-longed-for oblivion of all the cares 
of life, as well as a soothing consciousness of pres- 
ent enjoyment, without any violent excitement, 
which they call by the short and expressive name 
of ‘* Keyf.”” 
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The quarter of Abon-el-Abbas is situated at the 
commencement of that long tongue of land which 
terminates in the site of the ancient Pharos. It 
therefore touches on both sides on the sea. During 
our stroll we came to a coffee-house situated on the 
shore, near an old fort; and entering, called for 
shishehs, or water-pipes, and coffee. In order to 
enjoy the beauty of the night scene, we took our 
station on a little terrace overhanging the water, 
which, as usual, was restless, and rolled in with an 
incessant murmur, and splashing against the feet 
of the houses that line the shore. The moon was 
just at that time hanging over the hill of Kom-el- 
Dyk, on the opposite side of the bay or harbor, so 
that it silvered the tops of the rushing waters, and 
allowed us to extend our gaze far out across the 
dim sea, on the one hand, and to trace the bleak 
outline of the houses, and forts, and batteries, that 
swept round the other, from the Pharillon and Pha- 
ros to our feet. Unfortunately, there were no rising 
grounds worthy of the name to diversify the scene ; 
so that with the exception of the jagged profile of 
the half-finished fort on the hill c 4 and. already 
mentioned, all was flat and low. At sucha time, 
however, the irregular outline of the city, with its 
slender mosques, its turreted houses, its palm-trees 
rising here and there, with their drooping clusters 
of leaves at the top like so many hearse-plumes, its 
twinkling light reflected in the tremulous wave ; 
and the long-sweeping line of the sea-horizon, with 
difficulty distinguished above the white breakers 
that guard the entrance of the port, beheld between 
a huge old deserted fortress on the one hand, and 
a vast pile of buildings, celebrated as the scene of 
a horrid murder, on the other; all these things, I 
say, seen through the graceful arches of wood-work 
of the terrace of an eastern cOffee-house, and com- 
bined with a clear blue sky, clustering with stars 
that vied in brilliancy with the silver moon herself, 
formed a landscape which even Claude would not 
have disdained to paint. 


NIGHT FAIR IN ALEXANDRIA. 


We spent’ nearly an hour in this quiet place, 
inhaling the — tumbuk, and sipping the thick 
black coffee. Ovr conversation turned p-incipal] 
on England, and I was expected to enumcrate all 
= wonders to be witnessed in oy land of wonders, 

to give my opinion as to the length of time a 
British fleet me. Ay pare in blowing the forts we then 
saw out of the*water. It is the general impression 
in Egypt that sooner or later this consummation 
must come to pass; but by the Levantines the idea 
is not considered at all pleasant, whilst the Arabs 
look forward to the event, if not with hope, at least 
with indifference. ‘The Levantine population being 
principally Catholics, would prefer the domination 
of the French. 

Having paid a few piastres to the master of the 
coffee-house, we returned to the precincts of the 
fair. By this time a vast crowd had collected from 
all parts of the city, of which, I think, the majority 
were women. may take this opportunity of 


remarking, that if any person is fond of handsome 
eyes, he has only to come to this country to be sat- 
isfied. A great many of the women are in every 
respect exceedingly beautiful ; so that it does not 
require the force of imagination that Shakspeare 
supposed to 


** See Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt.” 


On the present occasion, without desiring to be 
at all satirical on the fair Alexandrians, it was 
pretty evident that, in spite of their veils, their prin- 
cipal object in coming forth was to be admired. 
They took every possible means to attract attention, 
and in many cases their veils were so carelessly put 
on that a great part of their face could be discovered. 
| After rambling about a good deal, both in the 
| square and in the narrow moon-lit streets and dark 
| passages in its precincts, we returned, considerably 
fatigued, to our homes.—Jerrold’s Magazine. 








SILENCE AND SOLITUDE. 


O Souitvpe and Silence! who love best 
To make far seas your rest, 
But led by Evening venture oft to shore, 
When earth, of daytime wearying more and more, 
Waits your approach, that ye may call her daughter, 
The moon, from bathing in some eastern water, 
To come and with her kisses meek 
Seal slumber on that restless cheek 
Which turns on its lone pillow, the wide air :— 
Ye awful Twain! how blest a gift ye were 
If ye were as ye seem, an outstretched shore 
To which our hearts’ vexed waves might crowd and 
die. 
False! false! your seeming love is cruelty, 
And emptiness your store. 
How oft from the world’s chase have wounded hearts 
Fled fond to you, to lie and bleed alone 
Upon the lap of some green loneliness,— 
When there arise and round the Spirit press 
A host of ambushed thoughts, that with their darts 
Make many wounds of one. 
Tait’s Magazine. 


DAY-DAWN. 


Tue first low fluttering breath of wakening day 
Stirs the wide air. Thin clouds of pearly haze 
Float slowly o’er the sky, to meet the rays 

Of the unrisen sun—whose faint beams play 


Among the drooping stars, kissing away 
Their waning eyes to slumber. From the gaze, 
Like snow-wreath at approach of vernal days, 
The moon’s pale circlet melts into the gray. 
Glad ocean quivers to the gentle gleams 
Of rosy light, that touch his glorious brow, 
And murmurs joy with all his thousand streams. 
And earth’s fair face is mantling with a glow, 
Like youthful beauty’s, in its changeful hue, 
When slumbers, rich with dreams, are bidding her 
adieu. 
Chambers. 





In some unlucky dispositions, there 1s such an 
envious kind of pride, that they cannot endure that 
any but themselves should be set forth for excellent : 
so when they hear one justly praised, they will either 
seek to dismount his virtues; or, if they be like a 
clear night, eminent, they will stab him with a dut 
of detraction: as if there were something yet so foul, 
as did obnubilate even bis brightest glory. Thus 
when their tongue cannot justly condemn him, they 
will leave him in suspected ill, by silence. Surely, 
if we consider detraction to be bred of envy, nested 
only in deficient minds, we should find that the 
applauding of virtue would win us far more honor 
than the seeking slyly to disparage it. That would 
show we loved what we commended, while this tells 
the world we grudge at what we want in ourseives. 
—Feltham’s Resolves. 








PRESENCE OF THE PAST. 


PRESENCE OF THE PAST. 


When sweeping one day in a steamer along the 
shores of the magnificent Clyde, our attention was 
arrested with unusual force by a very common nat- 
ural phenomenon. The margin of the river, with 
its undulating line of trees, cottages, and villas, 
glided rapidly past, and was lost almost instantane- 
ously to our view; while the parallel at some dis- 
tance beyond—of trees, cottages, and villas—jour- 
neyed in the same direction with ourselves, following 

by pace our headlong flight, and ‘* haunting us 
ike a passion.”’ 

The nearer parallel, thought we, is the Present, 
and the more distant the Past. The one flies—the 
other follows ; the one is temporary—the other per- 
petual. The things and beings, the actions and 
sufferings, the sentiments and sensations of the 
hour, glide away from us as soon as they are seen, 
touched, or felt; but when thus lost, as it were, in 
the material part, the spiritual remains, and the 
deeds of a day return to haunt us for years and 
eycles in the phantoms of the past. How vain is it 
to say, ‘It is past—think no more of it!’’ It is 
only then thought begins. The present has fled, 
but the past remains. The present may have 
moved or stilled, excited smiles and laughter, or 
drawn blood and tears ; but its action is temporary 
—the excitement dies away, the quiet is broken 
anew, the mirth is fled, the sorrow is comforted, the 
wounds are healed. The past, on the other hand, 
is perpetual. Its forms being unsubstantial, can 
never be destroyed ; and addressing themselves im- 
mediately to the soul, without the agency of the 
senses, they can never be invisible. They enter 
inte our moral being ; they are the pabulum of our 


minds ; they form and fix our characters; and, by 
means of a natural reaction of the inner upon the 
outer being, they mould even the expression of our 
physiognomies. 

Such power could not exist in the ephemeral 


things of the present. The brow is not wrinkled, 
or the heart indurated, or the spirit broken, in a day 
or a year. Neither does the eye become habitually 
bright, or the mind habitually cheerful, from such 
tleeting influence. Wherever you see indications 
of thought, whether happy or melancholy, you may 
be assured the individual is in the hands, either for 
good or bad, of the spirits of the past. 

We say of a hardened felon that a long course of 
crime has made him callous. What long course of 
crime’ Hflow many grave offences has he perpe- 
trated '—two—three—half a dozen! What time did 
each oceupy '—a minute—an hour—a day! Over 
what space were they distributed !—thirty—forty— 
fifty years! It is manifest that these were not 
enough, of themselves, to produce such a result. 
The man is obviously the victim of the past. It 
has haunted him from his first crime ; he has lived 
among its guilty shadows; there has been no vacant 
space between crime and crime; he has never 
ceased for one instant to be a felon; and death can 
now have no terrors for him, since it is only a plunge 
into that world he already knows so well—the hor- 
rible past. 

But the past operates for good as well as for evil. 
The works of the generous and merciful follow 
them, disposing gnew to other similar works; and 
thus they live in an atmosphere, as it were, of good- 
ness, which repels low thoughts and paltry cares, 
and keeps their hearts fresh and sound amidst the 
poison of the world. 

All men are more or less affected by the past, but 
its influence is usually in strict proportion to the 
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intelligence of the individual. A lover, for instance, 
who quarrels with his mistress, and on finding her 
obdurate, attaches himself instantaneously to a new 
one, is commonly a man who eats, drinks, and 
sleeps well, and who has the character in the world 
of a respectable person, but who is not gifted with 
more intelligence than is necessary to enable him to 
play his part decently in society, and earn a lauda- 
tory inscription upon his tombstone. It sometimes 
happens, however, that this equanimity of mind (for 
so is the quality styled in him) receives the name 
of philosophy ; and this is in the case of persons of 
undeniable talent otherwise, who are exempted from 
the visitations of the past, either by a special enact- 
ment, or by a form of mental disease unknown to 
the physicians. 

It is a common promise which the conscience 
makes in sanctioning a folly ora crime—* It is only 
for this once—I will do so no more.’’ It will 
“wink, and it is done.*” Done! The doing is but 
the beginning. If nothing were to follow, there 
would be no harm in folly, and no chastisement for 
crime. But although the deed is over in the tran- 
sitory present, it is not so in the permanent past. 
There is no such thing as getting rid of it. Under 
such circumstances, the weak-minded fly for refuge 
to the present. They repeat the deed, or any other 
that will fill up the passing moment, again and 
again ; forgetting that they are only strengthening 
the hands of the enemy, and multiplying the spec- 
tres of the past. This is following the wisdom of 
our ancestors, implied in the proverb, ‘* A hair of 
the dog that bit you ;”’ which, in the old-world days 
of hard drinking, counselled the debauchee to drown 
in the bowl the horrors bequeathed to him by the 
bowl of the night before—that is to say, to lay upa 
store of horrors of the same kind enough to last him 
for a week to come. 

Surely it is the best way to look our enemy man- 
fully in the face. If the past afflict you, grin and 
bear it; but do not have the folly to arm it with 
scorpions instead of whips. The main purpose of 
this homily, however, is to demonstrate the present 
existence of the past, and hold it up both as a warn- 
ing and an invitation. While the past is a spectre 
to the bad, it isa ‘* phantom of delight to the good.”’ 
It is the inspirer of the painter, and the muse of the 
poet ; for even the most ethereal images of genius 
are constructed of its fragments—cast, mingled, and 
moulded anew. It is the goddess of that haunted 
grotto where Numa learned the oracles of wisdom 
from the lips of Love— 


** Here didst thou dwell in this enchanted cover, 
Egeria! thy all heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover. 
The purple midnight veiled that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy ; and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befell ? 
This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamored goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love, the earliest oracle !”’ 


But we must not abstain, for the sake of a para- 
dox, from saying that the Past, after all, is but the 
child of the Present; and that, in the fulness of 
time, it will be absorbed, as well as the Future, in 
the existence of its great parent. ‘The relations of 
things will then not merely be changed but re- 
versed ; for the present will take its character from 
the past, just as the past now does from the pres- 
ent. That will be when our voyage down the river 
of life is ended, when stability takes the place of 
motion, and the illusions of the senses are dissipated 
forever.— Chambers’ Journal. 














A SUMMER DAY 


From the People’s Jouraal. 
A SUMMER DAY IN THE FOREST. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


For many years it was my custom, once at least 
in the year, to enjoy one long summer day in the 
solitudes of Sherwood Forest. With one nial 
cc:apanion, setting out at an early hour on foot, I 
have traversed the heathy hills, followed the clear 
streams—and nowhere in the world do clearer 
streams run—rested in the sweet shades of Har- 
low Wood, or in the ancient haunts of Birkland, 
where still stand trees coeval with Robin Hood 
and King John. There are no days in my life to 
which I look back as more full of true happiness. 
Such a day was a refreshment to the mind and the 
heart for months. In such a stroll, thoughts and 
feelings have sprung up that have had nature 
enough in them to diffuse themselves through the 
press far and wide. To show how much enjoy- 
ment may be gathered in one such day, 1 will 
deseribe one, and that spent in scenes that had 
chiefly solitude, sunshine, and a delicious air to 
boast of as their attractions. 

There is a piece of scenery about eight miles 
from Nottingham, which very likely has attracted 
very little of the attention of the inhabitants of that 
great stocking-weaving and lace-weaving place, but 
which is to me very delightful. Entomologists often 
Visit it in the summer, for it abounds in a variety of 
curious and splendid insects; but otherwise you 
seldom encounter anybody there, except it be a per- 
son from the adjoining farms, or the neighboring 
village of Oxton. But I have traversed it summer 
after summer, and always with renewed pleasure. 
It is a remnant of the fine old forest of Sherwood, 
denuded, it is true, of its grand old oaks, but still 
studded with furze-bushes, carpeted with most elas- 
tic turf, and inhabited by a host of the wild deni- 
zens of nature. You first become aware of its 
picturesque beauty, by finding yourself at a little 
bridge, beneath which a most clear and swift trout- 
stream runs; and, arrested by that charming oboe, 
you look around and onward, and discover a lon 
valley all filled with wild sedges, scattered with 
willows and alders, and showing afar off the glan- 
cing light of waters that tempt you to visit them. 
Below you the stream widens into a little lake, 
with an island in the centre, where you see the 
water-hens swimming about and enjoying them- 
selves ; and all about the margin of the water the 
tall hassocky sedge stands in such shaggy and 
isolated masses as Bewick delighted to draw. It 
is exactly the sort of scenery that he gloried in, 
and depicted over and over in the haunts of his 
water-birds, and always with new traits. Lower 
down, the prospect is bounded by woods and 
copses; but upwards, the valley stretches most 
invitingly—on the left bounded by green fields, on 
the right by heathy hills of true moorland grace. 

When J last traversed this scene, it was in the 
middle of May. I{t was in the company of an old 
friend, who was as much a child about such out-of- 
door delights as myself. No sooner had we 
' stepped off the highway than we set foot on the 
heath, and were surrounded by sights of beauty, 
smells of wild fragrance, and sounds of water ran- 
ning and even roaring amongst the wild sedges of 
the morass. Here, close to the stream, was a 
shepherd's hovel, erected of heath and turf, and 
provided with a seat, where the summer sheep- 
washers took their meals. We entered and sate 
down, having around us only the heathy hills, the 


IN THE FOREST. 


sound of those hurrying waters, and at some little 
distance two little girls, who watched the gate 
through which we had passed to this moorland— 
two hittle rustic creatures, who there wait all day 
long, and all summer long, to act as janitors to ail 
passengers, whether mounted or not, and are re- 

with a few halfpence by the more liberal, 
and amuse themselves in the intervals of business 
with all sorts of childish contrivances. 

Scarcely were we seated in our pleasant hut 
when there came birds of various kinds, yellow- 
hammers, gorse-linnets, with their rosy-breasts. 
pied wagtails, and the graceful yellow: wagtails, 
winchats of the richest colors, titlarks, and wheat- 
ears—all came to drink and cool themselves. |; 
was beautiful to see them in their happy freedom, 
believing themselves unobserved by man. Into the 
translucent waters they waded up to the very necks, 
twittering, and even singing, in their delight; and 
some stood perfectly still, enjoying the cool liquid 
as it streamed through their feathers ; and others 
dipped, and fluttered it over their bodies, and mack 
a rufflmg and a scuffling in the brook that was 
truly delightful to see. As these flew away, 
others were continually coming and taking their 
places. It was evidently a fashionable bathing- 
place with them, and that obviously because the 
stream here wasishallow, running over the clear 
bright gravel most temptingly and accommodating- 
ly. It was a peep into the hfe of these lowly but 
lovely creatures which is rarely attained, and for 
the rareness of which we have to thank our tyran- 
ny. The happy creatures seldom stayed long ; 
the sense of duty lay even upon them. They had 
their household cares, and their young families, in 
the bushes, and amids the shaggy retreats of the 
moorland. 

We went on, and the next moment came upon 
the banks of a sunny mere, out of which the wild 
fowl rose in numbers, and flew round and round. 
and then off to more distant waters; and when 
they were gone, we perceived little voices that had 
been drowned in their louder ones. These were 
the cries of large fiocks of ducklings, young teal, 
coots, etc., which they had left, and which went 
sailing to and fro amongst the tall pillars of sedge. 
and ever and anon emerging from beneath their 
drooping masses of leaves, with open beaks in pur- 
suit of flies, with an active eagerness which mac 
them proof to fear. it was beautiful to see them. 
Then came the cuckoo flying past with its cower- 
ing motion and leaden-hued plumage, and that 
quaint guttural note of which naturalists seem to 
have taken no notice, and which listeners are m 
general too distant to hear, catching only its more 
common mofotone, whence it derives its name. 

We plunged into the very midst of that mass of 
jungle, as it may properly be termed, stepping from 
pillar to pillar of sedge; for this singular grass 
grows up in solid masses of two or three feet high, 
whence its long, hard, grassy leaves hang all round, 
and overshadow the depths of the bog below. From 
crown to crown of these we went, enlightening each 
other on the wonderful use these stepping-stones of 
sedge must have been to our ancestors, in the old, 
far-off, uncultivated days of the country. Without 
them, indeed, many parts of forests would have been 
impassable. From crown to crown we went, now 
making a false step, and plunging, with cries and 
laughter, into the stream below; now searing the 
pheasant from her retreat; and now startling the 
trout, as we came suddenly on a bend of the brook 
that wound through them. But we could not dis- 
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A SUMMER DAY 


cover what we sought most earnestly, the nests of 
snipes that are said to be found here. 

said that few people, except the peasantry, are 
’ geen here; yet, while in the very midst of this 

wild morass, there came riding up the valley a lad 

and gentleman, seeming to enjoy the scene as muc 
as ourselves, and certainly adding no little to its 
effect. Never, in my eyes, do elegant people show 
so well as when riding in such scenes. In the 
streets of great cities, or in the parks of the metrop- 
olis, they seem to make only a part of the pageant 
of the place, part only of one great mass of artificial 
splendor and human rivalry. Hither they seem led 
by purer and more elevated tastes, and call up far 
different feelings. You cannot but imagine them 
fond of the country, fond of domestic life, fond of 
all the poetry and reading which attaches to such a 
life ; that they have hit on the true track of happi- 
ness, or rather, have not been beguiled by modern 
ambition and dissipation from it. Well, let them 
go, whoever and whatever they were! to me they 
furnished a delightful picture. I saw them called 
out by the charms of the country, on this sweet, 
clear morning. I imagined all the heartfelt circum- 
stances that attended their progress ; their admira- 
tion of the beauty around them, of the fresh air, of 
the heathy hills, the affectionate associations and 
literary recollections which the time, the season, 
and the scene would call up, while they were has- 
tening away again, perhaps to 


Some cottage home, from towns and toils remote, 
Where love and lore alternate hours employ, 
To snatch from heaven anticipated joy. 


But wherever they went, we made our way out 


of the bogs to the solid ground they were now trav- 
ersing, and thence to the hills, and there the scene 
which presented itself was like that which we may 
suppose in some enchanted land. Tho whole val- 
ley and open hills were scattered with heaps of the 
most resplendent gold; in other words, the gorse 
bushes were in full bloom, and not only filled the 
air with their rich orange-like odor, but every 
branch was covered with a profusion of such large 
and lustrous blossoms, as those who see the furze 
only in dusty lanes have no conception of. In the 
larch wood on the opposite side of the valley, we 
could see all the openings and ridings filled with 
this vegetable glory, just as if it were a fairy land 
itself, and all its nm avenues were paths of 
woven gold. To talk of such a thing gives no ade- 
quate idea of its beauty. To contemplate this 
scene we threw ourselves down in a little glen on 
the turf, and lay and looked on the rich expanse. 
Here accident introduced us to a new pleasure. 
My old friend, who could not long be severed from 
his pipe, drew it forth, and calmly began to send u 

blue wreaths of smoke, that in their hovering still- 
ness were typical of his own content. But other 
smoke, of a more turbid and rapid character, and 
the crackling of fire, and the rushing sound, as of a 
sudden whirlwind, close behind us, startled us from 
vur repose, and made us spring to our feet. The 
lucifer match flung carelessly behind my old friend 
had ignited a stupendous gorse-bush, and never did 
painter behold a scene more fit for his pencil. The 
whole bush was, as it were, at once filled with fire. 
With all its greenness, and all its flowers, the 
flames devoured it with wonderful eagerness and 
rapidity. In a few seconds it was one mass of in- 
tense glory. It gave us a very vivid conception of 
the burning bush which Moses saw in the plains of 
Midian. The interior was one mass of white heat, 
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the exterior streams of brilliant flame, mingled with 
columns of rolling smoke and fire. In a few mo- 
ments it was burnt to ashes. 

Charmed with the incident, we ascended to the 
hill-top, and set on fire another bush. Scarcely 
had it taken fire, when four men came running 
from a gravel-pit, amazed, as they said, that the 
forest had taken fire ; and so enchanted were they 
at the beauty and vivacity of the flame, that they 
seemed transported out of themselves. Old men 
as they were, they snatched up pieces of flaming 
furze, and set fire to five or six ther large bushes. 
The fire raged and spread ; the whole hill-top was 
in a flame, and had it been night would have 
alarmed the whole country round. Having had 
our frolic, and seen not only a scene of wonderful 
and unex»ected beauty, but how extremely inflam- 
mable this plant is, and, therefore, how readily 
whole tracts of forest might be laid waste by it, we 
were anxious to see the whole fire extinguished, 
and had some difficulty to restrain the excitement 
of these peasants, who now became more like wild 
bacchanals than sober Nottinghamshire laborers. 

Suddenly the men, as if struck by one simultane- 
ous feeling, assumed a sober look, and turned to 
regain the gravel-pit and their labor. Astonished 
at this, I looked round, and at once perceived the 
cause. A large farmerly-looking man, on a large 
horse, followed by two greyhounds, came riding at 
a rapid rate over knoll and heath towards us. 
There was an air of authority and excitement about 
him; he had evidently been alarmed by the fire. 
‘*Who is that?” asked we. “It is Sir John 
S——’s bailiff,’ said the men, and were hurrying 
away to their work. 

‘*Halloa! halloa! there. Wagstaffe! Beardall! 
Birks! What’s this? What’s this fire?’ Come 
hither! I say, come hither!’ 

The fellows looked aghast at each other— 
“There "ll be the d 1 to pay, now’’—said they, 
one to the other, and like so many posts, 
while the bailiff came galloping up, his horse 
breathing loud, as after a smart chase, and his hoofs 
— on the heath as if careering over a hollow 
vault. 

“* What’s this? I say,’’ again said the large 
man, drawing suddenly up close to us. ‘‘ How 
the d——1 came this fire? Isay. Eh! eh! Why 
the d——1 don’t you speak?” The man was a 
man of truly large dimensions, of a full, large 
broad face, flushed with ruddy color. His b 
straw hat made his hot countenance show the 
redder and hotter. His ample plaid waistcoat, 
blue coat, and stout old boots, gave him a half- 
farmerish, half-bailiffish look. He had a stout 
dog-whip in his hand, and the greyhounds now 
having strayed somewhat wide after the rabbits 
which abounded there, he put the stock to his 
mouth, and gave them a whistle like that of a rail 
way engine. 

“What is it? Isay, Bunting! What is itt ] 
say, W the d——1s dumb! What is 
the cause of this conflagration, eh*”’ 

** Ax those gentlemen,”’ said the men, giving us 
a look, and beginning with all their might to hew 
and shovel up the gravel. 

‘Can you explain it me, gentlemen*’’ said the 
bailiff, touching his hat respectfully. ‘‘ We can,” 
we replied, related to him what had occurred. 
** Lord-a-massey !”’ exclaimed the large man, “‘ can 
that really be the case? What, a greyn goss bush 
burn like a tar barrel! Dry goss, ivry owd wife and 





ivry baker knows ‘ull tear away like lightning—but 
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greyn goss bu’n a-that-ens! why, | niver heard 0’ 
such a thing in au my born days!” 

I asked him if he would like to see the experi- 
ment repeated. He replied, of all things. We took 
out a lucifer match, ignited it, and applied it to a 
bush near us. ‘The bush stood at least seven feet 
high—it was at least two yards in diameter. It 
stood one of the most resplendent objects in nature, 
one stately pyramidal mass—all green and blazing 
gold with summer fronds and flowers. Ina moment 
the fire crackled, flashed through the beautiful mass, 
flamed up like a furnace, and like a furnace, in an- 
other second was one intense, dazzling body of 
whitest heat, succeeded by red and rolling volumes 
of flame and smoke. In less than a minute it lay a 
heap of grey ashes. 

‘* Lord-a-massey !’’ exclaimed the large man, 
‘‘that beats anything that I’d an idea on.”’ He 
sunk into deep thought, shook his head, and said— 
** Gentlemen, what you 've now shown me is very 
surprising, and, let me add, very dangerous. If 
those oud fools of gravellers have been thus fired 
up by a sight like this, what may they not be 
doing when nobody ‘s by! I tremble to think on’t. 
Look, gentlemen, all round—far as you can see— 
are woods or young larch plantings. These are 
full o’ géss—a touch of a match, and away they go 
in a low and a blaze, and not God Almighty—I was 
going to say—could stop ‘em. Don't you see, 

entlemen—don't you comprehend my meaning? 
he consequences might be tremandious !”’ 

We admitted it. ‘* And then,’’ added he, “ it’s 
not these oud fools that I'm afraid on so much as 
young lads getting hold of this. If the lads getten 
a notion that they can make a blaze o’ that-ens, 
they “ll be trying it on, Lord knows to what mis- 
chief ; and this part of the country, I can tell you, 
is dreadfully infested by youth.”’ 

**T should have thought not,”’ said my old friend, 
who was evidently very much tickled at the idea of 
the country being infested by youth, as if youth was 
some noxious vermin. ‘| should think not, sir. 
It looks to me a very solitary country.’’ 

‘**O Lord, no, sir; you are quite mistaken. The 
villages ou the forest sny* with children—they are 
as thick as rabbits ina warren. The country is 
dreadfully infested with youth. Halloa, there! stop, 
Jack; stop lad!” shouted the bailidf—suddenty 
breaking off his discourse—to a boy that was driving 
a spring-cart along the highway near. ‘ Thats my 
spring-cart, gentlemen, and if you'll go and take a 
cup o’ tea wi’ me, I shall take it as a particular 
favor. I must have some further discourse with 
you about this matter. We mun see what’s to be 
done to prevent mischief. But first 1 must give 
these old fools a bit of a fright.’ Here he rode up 
to the edge of the gravel pit, and said—** Now, lads, 
mark what I say. This bush-burning might be 
dangerous if any vagabond chaps got to know on ‘t. 
We might have au the plantations and au the corn 
sown bu’nt down. So mark! I expect yo'll keep 
it to yersens. Yo will?’’ They all touched their 
heads, for hats they had none on. ‘‘ Well! do then 
—or, mark what | say—if it gets out, and mis- 
chief’s done, yo are the first that shall come into 
trouble.” 

He turned and rode back to us—‘‘ Here, Jack,” 
said he, *‘ ride my tit home. We'll tak th’ cart. 
If you "ll oblige me by riding in it, gentlemen—its 
quite clean,’’ said he, turning to us. 

* A provincial and very expressive word—derived from 
the ob Banon werd to onow—imph ing that the things 


spoken of are fairly snowed down, they are so numerous. 


F Presently we were going ata nao over the 
orest ground—presently we passed through a 
into large inclusures which still, however, ae 
forest look. They were overgrown with heather, 
and the hedges were chiefly of gorse, and planted 
with double rows of Scotch firs. Anon we entered 
great Scotch fir-tree woods. The evening was fast 
coming down ; deep shadow lay on the whole wild 
seene. Our conductor pointed out to us continually, 
as we drove on, that all the fences here were ot 
gorse ; that the openings of the woods were full of 
gorse ; that it lined the road sides which we passed. 
“Only think,’ he repeated, ‘‘if any of these 
inflammable bushes took fire. The conflagoration 
would be tremandious. Why, I seem to be living in 
aregion where everything is rubbed with turpenune 
—I never gave it a thought before.”’ 

We endeavored to calm his fears. We told him 
that such conflagrations had not occurred for a thov- 
sand years, and would not; as, indeed, they have 
not. Wedrove on. The odor of the pine woods 
came breathing on our senses; we could see on 
either hand wide brown shades and columned trunks 
of trees, but nothing more. Before us one nanow 
speck of light, far distant, showed that the road we 
were traversing still proceeded for a mile or more in 
a straight line. Over this ground we drove, the 
hooting of an owl, and the occasional tinkle of 
shee bells in some of the wild forest fields, a!) that 
caught our attention. At length we heard the 
barking of dogs ; our driver suddenly turned aside 
down a sandy lane, and before us, looming through 
the shades of evening, stood a large mass of build- 
ings—the farm-house, and barns, and offices of our 
host. 

“* Yoho !”’ shouted the bailiff; gave a crack of his 
whip, and a door opened across the ample yard, 
showing a bright blazing kitchen, out of which ran 
aboy who ompet the gate, and in we drove. Here 
we ended *“* The Vay in the Forest ,”’ here we staid 
all mght. 
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“* Caleb, my dear—Caleb, is that you?”’ called a 
female voice; and a plump little woman's figur 
darkened the blaze from the kitchen door.” 

** Ay, its mysen,’’ replied our host, the bailiff. 
“* Get tea, Lizzy, get tea. Here are two gentlemen 
“ts ll stay all night.” 

“Oh, no! that we cannot!”’ we both exclaimed 
at once. 

** You cannot !”’ replied the bailiff, as if in vast as- 
tonishment. ‘* Nonsense!’ added he, drawing out 
the word to the length of his own long figure ; 
“* But I say you must and shall, and so no more 
about that. Tea, Lizzy, tea, and summut to't;” 
continued he, advancing towards the kitchen-door. 
The good wife retreated to give orders; the next 
moment we stood in a large kitchen, in which a fire 
of logs of wood was blazing away, and around it, ou 
benches, a number of farm men and boys, who 
sat basking in the glow after the labor of the day. 
These men, and two or three fat, ruddy, red-haired 
servant-girls, who were standing about, stared at us 
half-sheepishly. From the ceiling depended a huge 
rack covered with enormous flitches of bacon, and 
hams and pieces of hung beef depending in various 
places proclaimed that we were in a land of plenty. 

Our a threw open the parlor-door, and the 
bailiff spread out his huge arms as if he were guid- 
ing a lot of sheep into a fold, and said—‘‘ Walk in, 

tlemen, walk in.” There was a wood fire also 
Eicsing in thio ample parlor, and that most agreea- 
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bly, for the nights in May are seldom too warm ; and 
our hostess—a stout, fresh, comely little woman— 
seemed as much pleased to see us as if we were old 
friends. ‘The room was well furnished and carpet- 
ed, yet with a certain rudeness that smacked of the 
forest. On the wails hung various prints of racers, 
pa Soper and the portraits, done by some exe- 
crably artist, of our host and his wife. The 
tea-things were already on the table; one fat, ros 

girl brought in the kettle, another a huge round of 
beef, and after it a pigeon pie, and down we sat. 
Mr. Caleb Stirland, for such was our host’s name, 
plunging his knife into the pigeon pie, and beggin 

my friend to wr himself, or any one else, to beef, 
as they prefe it, broke out at the same time to 
his wife thus—* I say, Lizzy, do you know that 
we are living on the top of a barrel of gunpowder *” 

“Oh, Lord! no, my dear! what do you mean?” 

* Well, then, on a tar-barrel, and may be in a 
blaze any minute ?”’ 

“Oh, Lord, no! good gracious, Caleb, my 
dear !”” 

“ Well, then—but yo won't be frightened, Lizzy, 
wench—yo won't be frightened; well, then, in 
spirits of turpentine, in spirits of wine, in naphtha, 
in—but don’t frighten yourself, Lizzy—and may be 
in a blaze, like a tangle of tow, before you can cry 
whew !”’ 

““The Lord above save us! Caleb, Caleb, what 
do you mean?”’ cried the terrified wife. The bai- 


liff set his huge hands on each side of the pigeon 
pie, with the knife and fork standing erect in his 
sinewy grasp, and with a face full of broad humor, 
langhing eyes, and a look wandering from one to 
another of us, which said as pnd 


as looks could 
—* La, now! is not that fine? ave n't I sct her 
a-wondering ?”’ 

“ Well, then,” said he, ‘1 tell thee what, Lizzy 
—I've never been so much astonished since I saw 
old Watkinson's .horse at the Green Dragon in 
Mansfield drop down dead, and die directly, as I’ve 
been to-day.’” And here, with a certain exaggera- 
tion, he related what he had seen of the gorse burn- 
ing. In his account, the whole forest had been on 
flame to his thinking, or Oxton Hall, or Lincoln 
Minster ; how he had ridden over hedge and ditch, 
and what it turned out. What a fright he'd given 
th’ owd fools of gravellers; and then there was a 
significant laugh playing in his eyee, and on his 
jolly cheeks, at the fears he had feigned to ourselves 
of his gorse hedges, and woods full of gorse, and 
his tar-barrel similes. ‘The man was an arrant hu- 
morist, and had no fear at all of the inflammability 
of furze. ‘* Ah!” said he, at length, to put an 
end to his wife's fears, ** it’s all fudge, Lizzy. Goss 
has grown all over this country these thousand 
years, and is the country burnt up? Not it. 

ere as safe in it as ovr grannies wor. But I tell 
thee, Lizzy, it is really a great sight, is a burning goss 
bush ; and I propose that when the sarvants are all 
gone to bed, as we goen out into the combe there, 
at t’ other side of the wood, and set fire to one.”’ 

The wife at first protested against it, and said it 
would raise the country, and what would Sir John 
think if he heard of it ; but the bailiff seouted all this, 
for it was evident that he was a man that carried 
things pretty much as he would. Tea being, there- 

re, removed, and Mrs. Stirland having given the 
servant-girls permission to go to bed, the house was 
soon clear of them; the men were gone before. 
Mrs. Stirland put on her bonnet and warm cloak, 
and forth we sallied, the bailiff locking the door, and 
patting the key in his pocket. I observed that he 
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took a tremendously stout stick in his hand, and 
what he called a gawn in his other. This was a 
sort of wooden pail, with a long handle on one side. 

** What's that for, Caleb?’’ asked the wife. 

“What fort To put the fire out, lass, to be 
sure.”’ 

The night was pitch dark. We descended into 
a lane, which was deep-worn between its banks 
of sand. These banks, however, we could not 
see; we could only feel them. Caleb, who took 
his wife by the arm, bade us come on behind them ; 
and on we went, trusting to their guidance. Anon 
we came out into the open fields. We could, how- 
ever, see nothing, and the bailiff bade us come 
boldly on, it was not many yards further. The 
next moment we stopped. ‘ Here it is,’’ said he ; 
the next instant we heard the scrape of the match, 
and the bush was on fire. By the light of the blaze, 
we saw not only a stately gorse bush standing be- 
fore us all in flame, but that we were in a hollow 
field, totally surrounded by woods. At the first 
flash of the flame, a flock of sheep, which were ly- 
ing quietly near for the night, rose up and scam- 
pered away with a rub-a-dub sort of thunder of their 
hundreds of feet. ‘The bush flamed up into the most 
rapid and intense light. ‘The bailiff’s wife gave a 
scream of consternation ; the bailiff stood exclaiming 
—** By Guy ! did you ever see the like of that?’ 
The woods round were lit up as with day ; the col- 
umn of fire before us was ten times more fierce, 
brilliant, and amazing than by day. In the next 
instant it was gone. The ashes lay glowing on the 
earth ; the deepest darkness surrounded us, and the 
bailiff’s wife was full of fears that the sudden blaze 
might have been seen. ‘ By whom ?’’ exclaimed 
the bailiff. ‘‘ Pshaw! who can see into this hollow 
over the tops of the woods?” He ran with his 
gawn a little way down the ge and brought 
water which he cast onthe ashes. ‘There was not a 
spark left unquenched, and we began to retrace our 


way. 

Presently the darkness, which had closed tenfold 
around us after the dazzling effect of the fire, began 
to disperse in some degree. We could discern the 
ground, dry and sandy, and the black fir trees around 
us. The breeze had risen, and sighed and moaned 
singularly in the woods. The deep lane again re- 
ceived us to darkness, and over our heads the black 
trees suughed dismally. When we issued from the 
lane near the house, the dogs in the farm-yard be- 
gan to bark, perceiving us, and from the distant for- 
est were answered by other ban-dogs. There was 
a wildness, an unprotectedness, in the scene which 
fell vividly on oursenses. ‘* Are you never afraid,” 
I asked, ** of being out thus in these woods alone ?”’ 

* Afraid! What should we be afraid of There 
are a dozen of us—strong fellows, too, some of us ; 
we have a score of dogs, and as many guns and pis- 
tols. By Leddy! the thieves would as soon think 
of attacking Nottingham garrison. Hark! that’s 
the bark of old Brock, the bloodhound. Ha! in the 
morning you must see that fine fellow. That isa 
dog worth seeing! I'll tell you what he did last 
autumn only. Poor fellow! poor Lineker! he found 
him when ncbody else could !”’ 

** Well, let that rest to-night, Caleb,’’ said the 
wife rly. ‘* You shan’t tell that to-night.” 

“* Well, not till we are got into the house, at all 
events,”’ said the bailiff. 

“ Nor then, either, do you hear, Caleb*”’ 

“* Yes, then,” said the bailiff, ‘‘1’ll tell it, spite 
of thee, wench.”’ 

“ Then I shall leave you,” said Mrs. Stirland. 
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** So be it, chuck, so be it; but set us a sup of 
brandy on the table first, and let us bene rege 
Our old friend here—where are you, old friend !— 
oh, there you are !—oh, you like a pipe, eh? The 
burning bush to witness—ha, ha!”’ 

The stout yeoman unlocked the doors as he spoke. 
We were again in the parlor; the pine were 
blazing cheerfully ; the good wife set on the table 
pipes and decanters ; the bailiff fetched out again the 
round of beef; Mrs. Stirland bade us good night ; 
and we sat down to a smoke and atalk. Caleb 
Stirland seated himself in a large easy chair, fished 
out from beneath its curtained bottom a couple of 
spittoons, one of which he pushed forward to my 
old friend; I myself, as no smoker, getting only a 
poke or two from Mr. Stirland’s jokes. 

~~ Ar. you must see that dog rock, in the morn- 
ing. That is a dog. Lord! there'll never be a 
thief come near here while he’s alive. Strong as 
alion, red as a fox, true as the day, he’d track a 
thief to the bottomless .pit, if need were, and hold 
him there, too, till you come up. Ah, poor Line- 
ker! he found him when nobody else could. Job 
Lineker, gentlemen, was our keeper here. Seven 
years Job had inhabited the little co down by 
the Rainworth water, where Sam Mugriff, the 
keeper, lives now. Job was as true in his line as 
Brock is in his. He scoured the woods and the 
open forest—ay, there were plenty of all sorts of 

e in his time—partridges, pheasants, use, 
wild ducks, and what ng Job and old Brock! 
By Gar! nobody need come shooting, or fishing 
either, herein vain. There ’s plenty o’ trout in the 
Rainworth water, and the dams below here, when 
you ‘ve a mind for aday’s fishing. Well, Job kept 
the coast clear; but Job, like other foolish young 
fellows—and very young he warna, neither—must 
fail in love ; ay, that's a game that leads gamekeep- 
ers astray, as well as poachers. And in this case 
there were those that didn’t hesitate to call Job the 
poacher, for he fixed his fancy on one that a good 
many others had fixed their fancies on ; and one, it 
is said, and may be it’s true, she was to be married 
to. ButJob was a persuasive chap, and once along- 
side of this Fanny Jackson, he soon made the game 
his own. 

** But laws-a-me! what a place he'd gone to for 
a wife—to no other than Sutton-in-Ashfield. Gen- 
tlemen, you know Sutton-in-Ashfield, five thousand 
population, and not a respectable person in it.”’ 

** Pooh '’’ said my old friend, ‘ not a respectable 

rson'—pooh, pooh—there are many, scores, 

undreds, thousands! Why I was born there my- 
self.”’ 

**T beg your pardon, my good friend—were you 
really? but then you ‘ve left it. Aye, J remember 
when there were respectable inhabitants there—oh, 
ay—but then, like you, they left it.” 

‘“* Nothing of the sort,’’ exclaimed my old friend, 
testily. ‘I tell you there are plefty of respectable, 
excellent, estimable le there.”’ 

“ Well,” resumed Mi . Caleb Stirland, ‘ there 
may; but what I call a respectable man is a man 
of a thousand a year. How many of these do you 
reckon ?”’ , 

“Oh!’’ said my old friend, ‘ we'll not dispute 
that point—the respectability of a thousand a year 
—if that’s your standard ; pray go on, sir.” 

** Well, sir, Job went to Sutton, and from Sutton 
he brought his wife—and as pretty, well-behaved, 
loving a creature she was as ever sun shone on.’’ 


** And respectable !’’ demanded my old friend. 
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"un. She was as handsome as a gipsy queen, 
cheerful as a May morning, sung like a lark, had a 
voice like a nightingale, and was as busy as a bee 
morning till night. It did one good to go past 
that —— of hers, and see her pretty face, and 
what a li ise she had made of it. But the 
rapscallions that Job had snatched her away from, 
vowed vengeance ; and very soon, all these woods, 
and the forest, that had for years been as quiet as 
the land of green ginger, swarmed with poachers, 
Bang! bang! went guns i’ th’ woods, now here, 
now there, and sometimes in two or three places at 
once. We were up and off one night after anoth- 
er, every man of us. By the help of Brock we 
soon laid hold of some of my chaps; they were 
clapped into Southwell house of correction because 
they could not pay the fines, but this did not at all 
mend matters. ‘To begin wi’ Sutton is just as wel] 
as to begin with a hornet’s nest. That pragmatic 
little firebrand, Jerry Brandreth, that had his head 
taken off at Derby for his doings, once was a fine 
fellow amongst them, and as to gleaning out rap- 
scallions out of Sutton—good Lord! what fools we 
were—only think, four or five thousand on ‘em! 
Well, the more we resisted ’em, the hotter they 
came ; the more we took, the thicker they came. 
Pheasants, hares, fish, all became scarce ; at last 
my chaps began to cut up th’ young trees in the 
plantations. ‘ Now, my lads,’ | exclaimed to my- 
sen, ‘now we shall have you, for this is a trans 

rtable offence.’ Well, we watched, we caught 
em, and we transported a few on ’em, for they had 
maimed some of our cattle as well as trees. But 
what then? Did that cure em! Not a bit of it! 
Where we had had one before, we had a score now 
—and talk of setting fire to goss, they set fire tothe 
ling on the forest and it burned clean away for sev- 
en miles, with game, trees, and some sheep into th’ 
bargain. Lord-a-massey! if you had seen it at 
night ; how the flames run and roared along in the 
wind. How the smoke rolled, and made black 
shadows like giants and devils dancing in the fire, 
and what with blazes here, and pitch darkness there 
—sure enough you'd ha’ thought it were the infar- 
nal regions, at nought else. 

** Well, this seemed to satisfy them for awhile. 
We thought the storm was blown over. The ling 
sprung fresh and green over hill and dale. The old 
oaks, with their sinoked and si trunks, many 
on em put out again, fresh as if Maid Marian was 
a looking at ‘em ; and autumn came, and game vas 
again plentiful. But just at this time, in comes Job's 
wife one morning, as missis and mysen were sittin 
at breakfast, and asks after Job. ‘Job!’ says |, 
‘why, wench, thou should know best where he is.’ 

‘**T wish I did,’ said she, and her color went, 
and she looked like a corpse. He had never been 
at home that night. After dark he went out, as 
usual, with his favorite dog, Cockfoot—he gave 
him that name because he always cocked up one 
fore foot when he set game—and when she woke, 
early in the morning, he was not come back. From 
four o'clock she had been up, traversing the woods 
and the forest, but nothing could she hear or see; 
nobody had seen him. 

‘* Lord-a-massey! my heart jum into my 
mouth. ‘ He’s done for, sure enough,” thought I 
to myself ; but I did not let her see how it touched 
me. I tried to comfort her; told her to sit down 
and get a breakfast ; that no doubt but he was 
on the track of some scamp, and had got some one 
to join him, and they might have gone a good chase. 





‘‘ No—something far above it—she was a good 


I would mount my mare, and be off to find him. 
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But all I could say did n’t cheer her ; she would n’t 
eat; but said she must go home to feed the birds— 
they had a heap of canaries, and goss-linnets, and 
piping: bullfinches—and milk th’ cow. 

“T up and off, helter-skelter. I met carters, 
and asked them if they had seen Job. No! I 
went to where men were at work i’ th’ woods. I 
galloped over the forest, and asked the ple 
that are always gathering bilberries, or sticks, or 
cutting ling, or what not. Nota soul had seen 
Job! 

**Tt was about two o’clock, on as fine an autumn 
day as ever shone on the old forest, as I came out 
of Harlowe Wood on the side next to Fountain 
Dale, and the scene of the Curtal Friar and Robin 
Hood. The birch trees that skirt the wood hung 
in bright yellow over the brown heath. The waters 
glanced merrily down the valley amongst the green 
bogs. ‘The larks were up in the air, singing as 
heartsomely as if it were spring, and woods, and 
sky, and everything looked as if God meant us all 
to be happy in such a world. At this moment, and 
as this thought crossed my mind, what should I see 
but Fanny Lineker sitting in the green fosse, close 
by the gate under the woodside. As I caught 
sight of her, she started up—I shall never forget 
that face till my dying day—and said in a husky 
voice, ‘Have you heard of him, master’? Oh! 


knows I would have given my best field at that | 


moment to be able to say, yes. But I could not, 
and I was choked—my heart seemed choked and as 
if it would split. At the sight of my looks, for 
I've no doubt I went as pale as a sheet, the poor 
woman sat down again with a groan. 

* ] got off, and tried to comfort her. I told her 
that no news was good news. Nothing could have 
happened to him, or the dog would have come 
home, and somebody would have seen something 
connected with it. It was all of no use. She had 


been hurrying all round the forest, and to all his | 


commonest haunts, all the morning, and she was 
now quite worn out with fatigue and trouble. When 
she recovered herself a little, she told me that she 
had fancied that she could trace Job's footsteps 
across the bogs below, and up this way. We went 
together to look, but I could see nothing. ‘It’s 
nothing but an Indian,’ said I, *‘ Fanny, that could 
track a footprint here, on this dry sand, and over 
the bog there. I see nothing.’ 

“* But Brock,” said Fanny; ‘ but the blood- 
hound, sir, he could trace him.’ 

*** By Garr!’ I exclaimed, ‘ that I should never 
have thought of that. ‘To be sure, that is the very 
thing. Get up behind me, and take fast hold on 
me, that thou does n't fall off, and we will get him, 
and set him on the track.’ 

“ Away we went, as fast as I could. with poor 
Fanny behind me. The whole neighborhood now 
had heard the news that Job was missing, and 
were running eagerly to our place. Fanny had 
said, ‘God send he may be come before we get 

home—he may, sir, don't you think he may?’ ‘ To 
’ be sure,’ I answered, ‘ not unlikely ;’ but the num- 


ber of people that met us on the inquiry, knocked | 


the last hope out of us. We rode on as silently as 
the eager inquiries of farmers, gentlemen, and 
work-people would let us. When we reached Job’s 
house, Fanny leaped down of herself, and ran in as 
if she had lost her fatigue. She brought out one 
of Job’s shoes ; and Brock, who had been fetched 
by one of our men, was set to smell of it, and to 
trace Job's course from the door. 

“ Brock wagged his tail with pleasure on smelling 





at Job’s shoes, and began to snuff along the ground, 
but it was of no use. There had been too many 
people trampling about since. I told all to stand 
still, and took the dog a little beyond them, and 
then led him across the track where they had been. 
In two minutes he began to snuff eagerly, gave 
mouth, and went off up the very way towards the 
forest. ‘I knew it! I knew it!’ cried Job’s wife 
hysterically, and wringing her hands, followed 
after. I bade her be calm, and the rest of the peo- 
ple to keep back and keep quiet, so as not to con- 
fuse the dug. Judge my astonishment to see the 
hound go steadily on the very track that Job 
always took to Harlowe Wood. He issued on the 
open forest, traversed the bog by a single track 
that Job fancied nobody but himself knew to be 
passable, and took his way to the very gate of the 
wood out of which I had come. As he came near 
it, his pace became a rapid gallop, his look fierce 
and tremendous, his bark became a terrible howl, 
that went through me like a knife. I felt as if I 
had ice in my heart, and in every vein of my body ; 
my knees trembled and knocked against the saddle 
so that my horse started, and was difficult to hold. 
The gentlemen near me gave looks at each other, 
and said in a low voice, ‘He’s there!’ Poor 
Fanny! poor Fanny! she came on wild and fast. 
Many gentlemen offered to take her up behind, in- 
treated her to get up, butshe would not. She was 
a desperate woman, and deathlike and haggard she 
ran on by the side of my horse, and kept up with 
the fleetest. A strange and unearthly how! from 
the dog, in the wood, made us speed forward. We 
did not stay to open the gate, we leaped the fence, 
and plunged on in the direction of the sound. 
There was the dog standing, half sunk in leaves 
and bilberry bushes, as if turned to a stone. ‘ What 
is it? What is there?’ cried several voices. ‘ We 
can see nothing.’ But at this moment, poor Fanny 
Lineker sprung forward with a wild shriek, and 
sunk down by the dog in a swoon. 

** We leaped from our horses, and ran to her. 
| Gracious heaven! there, sure enough, was Job! 
|The butt-end of a gun first was seen protuding 
|from the leaves—a hand next was visible. We 
| softly lifted away the insensible woman; pulled 
| away bilberry bushes and withered leaves that had 
| been thrown upon him, and there lay the mur- 
dered man. 
| « Gentlemen, how we brought away the wretched 
wife, and the dead husband, I must leave you to 
,guess. Poor Fanny—you may believe she had a 
terrible time to pass through. Some thought she 
| would never get over it, and others said it would 
jturn her brain. But it did neither. She is still 
| living, and working for her bread in Mansfield— 
but such a weak, such a withered, aged, altered 
creature, you would not know her gentlemen, you 
would not know her, had you seen her before.’’ 

** But how had that been done !”’ we asked. 
| “Ay, that I have to tell you,” said the bailiff. 
“* It was evident that poor Job had been knocked 
| on the head with a cudgel, or the like heavy wea- 
pon. His hair was all clotted with blood at the 
back of his head; and the doctor who was sent 
for from Mansfield found his skul! dreadfully frae- 
tured there. Well, now was to find out the villains. 
I was sure they lay in Sutton, and so it proved. 
One of the gentlemen, in leaping the old railed 
fence of the wood, saw a small rag and a metal 
button sticking fast on a splinter of an oak post. 
He took it, and now produced it, saying that that 
probably was from the coat of one of the murderers. 
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[t was a small piece of sun-burnt, brown, coarse, 
cloth, with a metal button on it, and had evidently 
been torn from a coat-lap of some one in too great 
a hurry to notice it. 

2 Pat the dog on the track of the murderers !’ 
cried one. ‘ Ay, ay!” cried many voices, ‘ set him 
on ; let him hunt them out, and’—with indignant 
oaths—* let him tear them limb from limb.’ 

“© Stop!’ Teried, ‘ that won’t do. That is a 
very delicate matter. We must not give way to 
our anger. We must not have it said that we hunt 
men, not even murderers, with bloodhounds here 
in England. It would soon be said we were as bad 
as the Spaniards in Mexico, or as Carolina slave- 
drivers. No! that won't do: but Brock may help 
us still, and no harm done.’ I drew from my 
pocket his muzzle and a cord, which I foresaw 
might be wanted. These I put on, and said, ‘ Now 
we may let the dog guide us, and wrong be done to 
nobody. Let some gentleman ride off to Mansfield, 
and tell Jack Mettam, the police officer, to meet us 
at Sutton town-end, and we may leave the rest to 
him.’ ‘Ill do thet!’ said the doctor ; and away 
he spurred over the forest towards Berryhill, and 
so for Mansfield. 

We now let the dog smell at the rag, and en- 
deavored to put him on the track. It was agreed 
that none bat myself and two of my men should 
follow the dog, that we might not excite attention 
by the appearance of such a crowd. The dog soon 

t a scent, and went off, as we expected, in the 


irection of Sutton. A man by turns kept hold on 
the cord fastened to his collar; and a rough walk 
enough he gave us of it. He did not go along the 
highway, but struck right through the woods, over 
fields and hedges, and along byeways, till we 


came to the place appointed at Sutton town-end. 
The doctor had done his errand well. There stood 
Mettam and a stout constable. It was now dark, 
and we proceeded cautiously, Mettam and his man 
following at some distance, myself and one of my 
men going on with the dog, the other man going 
on alone before : we thus escaped, as much as 
sible, notice. Luckily the streets were very fd 
of people ; and, favored by the darkness, we pro- 
ceeded through the place, till the dog turned down 
an alley at the further outskirts, and stopped at a 
particular door. Here his impatience was so great 
as to cause us some trouble; but by the aid of 
Mettam and the constable we forced him away from 
the place, and my two men conveyed him home- 
wards as fast as they could. As soon as the do; 
was off the ground, we entered the house, and foun 
the very fellow at work in his stocking-frame to 
whom the rag belonged, and with the very coat on 
his back. 

At the first sight of us, he turned deadly pale ; 
but when he saw Mettam take out the rag, and lift- 
ing up his coat-skirts, show where it was torn from, 
he gave himself up for lost. ‘This fellow, to save 
his own neck, soon turned king’s evidence ; and, 
by his confession, his three companions were 
quickly secured. It came out that this very fellow 
had gone down near Job's house in the evening, 
and, on Job coming out for his nightly round, con- 
trived to be seen distantly by him, and then made 
off. Job, as they expected, gave chase, seein 
only this one fellow, and he without a gun, an 
rashly pursued him into the very wood in question, 





THE FOREST. 


where the other three lay in ambush ; and the mo- 
ment he entered, knocked him down with the butt- 
end of their The next instant they 

his in the same way, before the 
poor animal, who was at his master’s heels, could 
turn to escape. Thus no guns were fired, nv noise 
of any kind made, and no alarm being received by 
any one, they hastily tore up bilberry bushes, 
scraped together fallen leaves, and throwing them 
over the murdered man and his dug, made off. As 
it happened, no one saw them—but God. What 
was strange, when we came to see the place again, 
poor Fanny, when I found her by the wood, was 
within five yards of the body of her murdered hus- 
band. It was only on the other side of the fence.” 

When the bailiff ended his story, we found our- 
selves awaking as from a dream. The fire was 
out, the pipes were out, and we withdrew dismally 
to bed. All night I lay and dreamt of fights, and 
scuffles, and chases after bloodhounds in darksome 
forests. I awoke, and what a morning sun was 
glancing and dancing through the curtains! | 
sprung to the window, and w a different scene 
to the forest of last night! My window opened 
into a charming garden, sloping down the hill, full 
of flowers, dews, and humming bees. I saw the 
wide expanse of Sherwood Forest looking, with its 
heathery hills, dark yet beautiful. There seemed 
to hang over it the poetic spirit of a thousand 
years. The sun beamed and glittered over fresh 
woods and down moorland dales, endeared to me 
by all the charms of early youth and early friend- 
ships. Below lay pond after pond, where the trout 
leapt after the May-fly, and scores of wild fowls, 
skimming aloft, and then alighting, dashed the 
erystal water up in myriad drops of glittering 
silver. In the room below, the jolly face of Caleb 
Stirland, and the buxom, kindly bailiff’s wife, 
greeted us to a true country breakfast ; and in half 
an hour we were careering, in our jolly friend's 
chaise, through the fresh forest air towards Not- 
tingham. 

t will be seen that Caleb Stirland is one of a 
numerous class in this country whom mischievous 
institutions place in a false position. That which 
places him thus, is the Geine Laws. Full, himself, 
of the finest elements of true English character, 
—good-hearted, generous, fond of fun, and dis- 

to live and let live ; hospitable to his friends, 
nevolent and tender to the poor—yet as the 
bailiff of a t landed proprietor, all his views and 
hopes in life are bound up with a zealous discharge 
of his duties. From a lad educated—as far as he 
was educated in anything, for he was originally 
but a poor wood-cutter’s son—in these particular 
views of things, he is a zealot for the preservation 
of landed, game, and other manorial rights ; and 
looks on all of the working class, on this account, 
with suspicion. To him they are so many polecats 
and weasles that want to destroy game: and he 
would rid himself of them with as little mercy. 
Hence his particular dislike of Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
which consists, almost exclusively, of the working 
classes—a or which has been much neg- 
lected, but which is now doing much to educate 
and improve itself. To set such men as Caleb 
Sti right we must set right the institutions of 
the country, and, first and foremost, ABOLISH THE 
Game Laws. 
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THE LAST MEXICAN CAMPAIGN, ETC. 


THE LAST MEXICAN CAMPAIGN.-—FUTURE 
OPERATIONS. 


[The following letter appeared in the New Orleans 
Picayune, in December. Without any knowledge, we 
guess it to be from Col. P. F. Smith. The subsequent 
events have justified his opinions. } 


Tue annexed criticisms upon the operations of 
the army in Mexico is from the pen of a gentleman 
who is every inch a soldier. Its temper is unex- 
ceptionable, and its reasoning is deserving of the 
most serious consideration. Whatever opinions 
may be entertained respecting the conclusions to 
which the writer has arrived, it will be conceded 
that he serutinizes the past with a military eye, 
and predicts the future with the boldness of a mind 
convinced of the accuracy of its deductions. 

In regard to the advance of Gen. Wool upon 
Chihuahua, the views of the writer are in accord- 
ance with opinions we have time and again ex- 

ressed. The uselessness or impracticability of 
that expedition became apparent to Gen. Wool 
himself, as he abandoned it without accomplishing 
anything. ‘The consequences of this military mis- 
take are discussed by our correspondent. Whether 
all the results contended for would have been 
attained, had the disposition suggested by him been 
made of Gen. Wool’s army, is in some measure 
matter of speculation; but he gives good reasons 
for his opinions, whilst the failure of Gen. Wool 
to achieve the objects contemplated in the formation 
of that army shows that its destination was a mili- 
7 error. 

t is very probable that the opinions of our cor- 


respondent as to the future begin to prevail in high 


quarters. His views as to what should be done 
are given with the same distinctness as his obser- 
vations upon what has already transpired. It is to 
be hoped that the government will not be deterred, 
by a fear of cost, from putting the next campaign 
upon the most ample basis in regard to all the 
appointments necessary to its efficiency. What- 
ever is required in this behalf will be conceded by 
Congress and the country with alacrity. The 
carping of those who count the cost only, in con- 
sidering military events, should not thus be heeded, 
as they would make the same ado if the war cost 
fifty cents or fifty millions. In nothing is it so true 
as in military operations that parsimony is the 
worst kind of extravagance. 

But enough of introductory. We again invite 
attention to the subjoined letter, which deserves 
the more consideration as it is firm and candid in 
tone, without a particle of the complaining irrita- 
bility which too often imparts to writings upon 
this subject the character of fault-finding strictures 
against the government. 


Monterey, Mexico, Dec. 9, 1846. 

In writing of the operations of the campaign, I 
heg that I may not be classed among the “‘ serib- 
blers from the army,” who write only to trumpet 
forth their own fame and that of their corps— 
doing justice to none, injustice to many, and biind- 
ing the people as to the operations of the army. 
Such letters are read with deep regret, for they are 
disparaging to the reputation and good name of the 
American soldiery. I suppose the people are, and 
indeed ought to be, satisfied with the achievements 
of the army. We have accomplished a great deal 
under many difficulties and trammels, and having 
done so much, we must claim the privilege of 
pointing out those difficulties and trammels, of 
showing cause why they should never have existed, 
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and ee | that had they not existed we should be 
much further advanced in attaining our object—an 
advantageous peace. 

The fundamental principle in war, is to operate 
with superior forces, a combined movement on a 
decisive point, and no plan of campaign can be 
promptly successful unless framed on this principle, 
particularly where it is the intention to act entirely 
on the offensive. Unfortunately for our govern- 
ment, this principle did not enter as an element in 
the present plan of campaign, and all operations 
growing out of it are necessarily directly opposed 
to it. Had we met an enterprising eriemy, this 
defect in the present plan of campaign would have- 
been rendered much more apparent, and its failure: 
much more signal by defeat in detail. Suppose 
Gen. Wool, with his force and enormous supply 
of transportation and subsistence, had been concen- 
trated on Gen. Taylor, would the latter have 
marched on Monterey with only 6000 men, not 
| having more than enough transportation to carry 
subsistence for that number, and having to leave 
behind him his battering train on that account? 
| Gen. Taylor had not sufficient transportation, with 
| a depot as near as Cerralvo in his rear, to transport 
| with his army of 6000 men a supply to subsist it 
‘longer than two days after the 24th (the day of 





“ the capitulation,) and had, during the engagement, 


to despatch his train back to Cerralvo. Had this 
concentration been effected, Gen. Taylor would 
have had with his army before Monterey ona 
month's supplies, when he could have enforced an 
unconditional surrender of the town and forces, or 
followed on their rear in retreat, and eventually 
have captured or massacred Ampudia’s entire army. 
Had not the Chihuahua expedition been planned, 
and had the foree and supplies of that army been 
romptly concentrated on Gen. Taylor, we would 
eae been before Monterey eight weeks sooner, 
when it might have been taken without firing a 
gun. And why was this Chihuahua expedition a 
portion of the plan of campaignt Was it not 
reasonable to suppose that after our victories before 
Matamoras, our enemy would occupy and hold, as 
strategic points, Monterey and Saltillo, covering the 
strongest passes in the Sierra Madre, and having 
San Pais Potosi as a base of operations? San Luis 
should then have been, in the plan of campaign, the 
objective point, and all of our energies should have 
been exerted on this line. As it turns out, Gen. 
Kearney takes New Mexico, without firing a gun, 
Chihuahua is taken by a small detachment from his 
command without firing a gun, and after the battle 
of Monterey, Gen. Wool arrives at Monclova, and 
reports his .4vance on Chihuahua as useless ;_ whilst 
our enemy, wi..pped at Monterey, abandons Saltillo 
and concentrates at San Luis, which he never could 
have done had Gen. Wool’s army been promptly 
united with Gen. Taylor’s. Owing to this error in 
the plan of campaign, our enemy not only gained 
time to fortify and fight at Monterey, but, as a natu- 
ral consequence from it, he also gained time again 
to concentrate at San Luis. With the combined 
material of the two armies, the objective point, San 
Luis, might have been gained, and, by a decisive 
action with Ampudia’s forces alone, at that point, 
the campaign might have been ended, and probably 
the war. ese are some of the difficulties under 
which we have labored, and but for which our army 
could have done much more for the country. By 
these Gen. Taylor has been trammeled in his oper- 
ations, and has not had an opportunity to display to 
the world what he could have done, had the plan of 
campaign been framed on military principles. 
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But let us look a little further into the difficulties ; 
growing out of and caused by the present plan of 
campaign. What is the relative position of our 
own and the enemy's forces at this time’ Santa 
Anna has beyond a doubt concentrated at San Luis 
37,000 men; he holds a central position which, 
with his force, cannot be approached from this 
direction even by superior forces, owing to the 
searcity of water, which on a large portion of the 
route, is held in tanks, and entirely at the disposal 
of the enemy. He holds himself invincible at that 
point, relying on the strength of Vera Cruz to resist 
attack, which must be taken before we can approach 
him by gaining his rear. 

The namber of General Taylor's army is very 
far overrated, even by the Union, which seems to 
estimate it at the actual volunteer force sent into 
the field, and the regular force prescribed by 
law, without any allowance for the diminution of 
his force from casualties and sickness, which has 
far exceeded what might have been reasonably 
anticipated under the most unfavorable cireum- 
stances. Whatever may be thought of the strength 
of our force in Mexico at this date, I assert, and 
without fear of contradiction, that not more than 
fourteen thousand effective men could be brought 
into action to morrow-morning out of the whole 
army in the field. Now, what disposition of this 
inferior force necessarily results from the plan of 
the campaign! San Luis cannot be approached 
from this direction, and to get at our enemy we 
must approach him on another line. But the all- 
important passes in the Sierra Madre must be held 
to prevent our enemy from gaining our rear ; and 
our forces, although inferior to the enemy in num- 
bers, are necessarily scattered, whilst Santa Anna 
can operate en masse on any point. Thus we find 
ourselves compelled to operate on multiple, lines, 
on an extended front, with an inferior force, whilst 
our enemy holds a single line of operations, and 
an interior one.—This immense advantage to the 
enemy results entirely from the defective plans of 
campaign, and the only remedy is to form a new 
one, by which an increased force of 30,000 men 
must be concentrated on some decisive point. Vera 
Cruz and San Juan de Ulloa must be taken ; then, 
and not till then, will Mexican generals and soldiers 
begin to think that their arms are not invincible, 
and not till then will the Mexican people mistrust 
the powers of their army. The %'| of Vera Cruz 
and San Juan de Ulloa may be a song inducement 
to cause them to sue for peace, but I confidently 
believe that we will even then have to advance and 

ht the enemy at whatever point he may select. 

he Mexicans have no idea of nidlan peace—even 
the private families in this town teach their children 
to hate Americans, and to lisp the name Santa 
Anna as the saviour of their country, who is to 
whip the Americans wherever he meets them. It is 
absurd to think of peace unless our government will 
take prompt and efficient measures to strike some 





decisive blow. Our force must be increased, the 


necessary subordination of military operations to the | 


measure of supplies must be better considered, and 
the plans of campaign must be in strict accordance 
with military science. ‘Then will our general in the 
field show to the world that he is not the man to 
win a battle and lose its advantages. 

Yours truly, Ss. 





THE PAST. 


BY THE REY. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A. CANTAB. 


“ Der Augenblick ist Evigkeit.""—Gorrua. 
{present} moment is eternity. 
Say not, “ It is gone by !”’ 
The past alone is present : joy and grief, 
Each in its being brief, 
Live, like the soul they fill, immortal when they die. 
Emotions of the child, 
Loves, joys, illusions, yearnings, from the well 
Of faithful memory swell, 
In ceaseless freshening flow through manhood’s 
burning wild. 
Words, e’en in utterance past, 
Live through all life, to torture or becalm— 
Breathe o’er our woes in balm, 
Or scorch our scarce-born joys with desolating blast. 


Small deeds of patient love, 
And momentary, wrought by hands long cold 
And mingled with the mould, 
Live through dark deadening years and softening 
influence prove. 


Grim forms of Wrong and Pain 
Are no mere shadows ; in their rigid grasp 
Our struggling spirits gasp, 
And battle to be free ; but strive and gasp in vain. 


Say not, ‘* "T will soon go by !”’ 
No present cloud can pass : but thou hast power 
To light each clouded hour 
From founts exhaustless still when stars and sun 
shall die. 


For vigil, alms, and prayer, 
Vice and inaction—thoughts of inmost breast, 
Or holy, or unblest— 
Are past but to Heaven’s page, and must confront 
thee there. 


Seas of repentant tears 
Obliterate no accusing syllable ; 
All power in earth and hell 
Vainly would cloud one gem the crown that waits 
thee bears. 


One only living flood, 
Paschal and Pentecostal, can outblot 
Transgression’s dragon spot ; 
The Spirit, and the water, and the blood. 
* e * * * 
Haste ! hold the present fast, 
Ere it become immortal! write it thine 
In love and deeds divine ! 
So bind thy future bliss firm in the changeless past 
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